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plop-drip-’n-slurp! 


No matter—petrochemicals master disasters 


Imagine relaxing when your toddler played or ate 
anywhere near your auto before petrochemicals! Not 
likely. Upholstery scuffed and stained on touch, glass 
smashed into smithereens, unpadded dashboards 
spelled danger. 0 Today’s cars look and run better 
longer because of petrochemicals...in carefree latex 
paints ... in attractive polystyrene instrument 
clusters ...in permanent glycol antifreezes . . . 

in tougher synthetic tires. 1965 models will be 

even easier to care for, because twice as 

much petrochemicals will be used in them. 


In the automotive industry, as in many of today’s 
growth businesses, products from petrochemicals are 
proving their worth in beauty, economy, profitabil- 
ity. Gulf supplies the chemical industry with basic 
petrochemicals that make these new products pos- 
sible. See how Gulf can help your drive toward in- 

creased sales and earnings. Write our Sales Office, 

360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
QUALITY PETROCHEMICALS TO BEGIN WITH 


Benzene - Cyclohexane: Ethylene - Suifur- Propylene 
Propylene Trimerand Tetramer:OxoAicohols: Toluene 


PETROCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, GULF OIL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


























doesn't serve...try yours 
- “for example 


Tell us your industry. We’ll send you 
Data Sheets, Product Folders, Color Cards, *, 
Booklets, or specially written ,, 
information on all Harshaw > 
- Products you can use. 
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Harshaw Serves These 
and Other industries 


“to be specific” 
Harshaw products for the 


petrochemical industry 


ANHYDROUS HF—As a catalyst in alkylation reactions (union 
of olefins to the paraffin, isobutane to produce alkylate); 
as a catalyst in other organic syntheses. 
BORON TRIFLUORIDE—As a catalyst for isomerization, alkylation, 
polymerization, esterification, condensation. 


CATALYSTS—For hydrogenation, dehydrogenation, and special syntheses 
METALLIC SALTS AND OXIDES— 


Aluminum Nitrate Cobalt Acetate Nickel Nitrate 

Cadmium Chloride Cobalt Chloride Zinc Nitrate 

Cadmium Nitrate Cobalt Hydrate Nickel Formate 

Cadmium Oxide Cobalt Nitrate Cuprous Chloride 

Cadmium Sulfate Copper Nitrate Copper Oxide Black 

Chromium Chloride Manganese Hydrate Copper Chloride 
Nickel Acetate 














| : MAIL TO: THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Harshaw Product Divisions: . 1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Metal Organic Products, Antimony Oxide; Cadmium ¢ Send data on Products for the ______ sind. 
Pigments and Dispersions; Chrome and Organic Pig- ; 

ments; Catalysts; Ceramic Materials; Fluorides; Plating Bris 
Processes; Anodes and Metal Salts; Stabilizers; Glycer- Rpreeaauas 
ine; Scintillation and Optical Crystals; Textile Products ;  Address—___—_—_—___ 
and Fine Chemicals; Miscellaneous Organic Products. =< city . ____Zone___State 


Name 








. f 


METHYL 
ISONICOTINATE 


PROMPT DELIVERy 


a 


MERCHANTS BANK BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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2 
ON THE COVER: Next stop for the fallen rhinoceros may well - 
be a zoo. The animal was brought down—alive—by an anes- 
thetic dart gun devised by Palmer Chemical (p. 59). 
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VIEWPOINT— Veteran industry observer sees many reasons for profit plight. 

LETTERS 

MEETINGS 

BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 

Boom in major metals lifts '62 chemical sales outlook to $31 billion. 

Detrex Chemical plunges into coin-operated drycleaning business to fatten solvent sales. 
Scott Paper Co. sets up 50-50 Japanese venture. 

Wyandotte eyes refractory metals, plans further ‘‘geographical’”’ plant balancing. 

Specialty resins and plasticizers stand out in '61 new-chemical crop. 

International Minerals, U.S. Borax push Canadian potash projects. 
INTERNATIONAL—U.K.’s Common Market bid prompts CPI’s look at Ireland. 
WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 

PRODUCTION— Dow Corning introduces fluorosilicone lubes for rugged uses. 

Automatic ‘‘dial reader’’ lowers costs of putting computer on the line. 

Packaged trickle filter plant offered to test out waste-treatment program. 
ADMINISTRATION—CPI retrains workers to meet demands of automated plants. 
SPECIALTIES—Palmer Chemical is on target with novel drug gun. 

New plastic brick ‘‘glazing’’ bids for Canadian building markets. 

ENGINEERING—How giant metals producer pulls profits from lead-zinc wastes. 
TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 

RESEARCH—Air Force spells out materials needs to industry. 

MARKET NEWSLETTER 

MARKETS— Tire sales boost butyl rubber sales outlook. 

Plastic foam prospects are bright—but how bright is market puzzler. 

SALES—More companies try sales tie-ups to gain marketing experience. 


“‘Stabilized’’ rather than “inhibited’’—new watchword in formaldehyde selling. 
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1. “ 


sa 32 After separation from sand, phosphate moves along conveyor belts to storage bins to await shipping. 2. Phosphate maintains 
a backward flow while remaining sand is held to the center of these four parallel 60” belts, 80’ long. Process is continuous, 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. 3. Aerial view of Palmetto installation at Pierce, Florida. 
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At The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


ACME-HAMILTON 
NEQPRENE BELTS 
SEPARATE PHOSPHATE 
FROM SAND 


Separating fine phosphate rock particles from sand is an extremely difficult job to ask 
of a belt conveyor. Ore is fed and slurried to a flat 5 foot wide conveyor belt with a 
flocculent of oil, caustic and water. The flocculent adheres to the phosphate, floating 
it off the sides of the belt while angular baffles continuously agitate the mixture, 
holding the sand in the center of the belt. Satisfactory belt service life is a serious 
obstacle in this operation. Acme-Hamilton Neoprene Belts with tough oil-resistant 
covers and a tensile rating in excess of 2500 pounds are presently in operation 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week withstanding this severe duty imposed on them. The American 
Agricultural Chemical Company has been so impressed by the performance of these 
Neoprene Belts that they installed Acme-Hamilton Neoprene Belts throughout in their 

new Palmetto installation at Pierce, Florida. Write for information about this 


belt today. Dept. B-N 


Acme-Hamilton 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, TRENTON 3, N. J. 


Industrial and Automotive Rubber Products Since 1870 


ATLANTA*CHICAGO+DETROIT*HOUSTON?+ SAN FRANCISCO?INDIANAPOLIS 


NEW YORKe SEATTLE « MILWAUKEE « PITTSBURGH «¢ SALT LAKE CITY*LOS ANGELES 
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shuffle 


quality chemicals you can depend on receiving personalized service from 
PITT-CONSOL. This comfortably-sized, flexible subsidiary of Consolidation Coal Company 
draws on the parent company’s imaginative research and inexhaustible 


Whether you’re a large or small purchaser of high 


resources . . . adapts to your specific requirements. 
For the best deal in service and high quality chemicals — specify PITT-CONSOL. 


PIT,T-CONSOL 


g 
gf fy 


scOn 


One coal COLA. Lom ‘im Ow aa 
m\ rt 
191 Doremus Avenue * Newark 5, N. J. 

A SUBSIDIARY OF CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 


HIGH QUALITY PHENOLS, CRESOLS, CRESYLIC ACIDS - RUBBER CHEMICALS -: ARYL MERCAPTANS 
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VIEWPOINT 


Strong Words on Pricing 


“PERHAPS I’VE BEEN AROUND too long and am suffering 
from the cynicism inherent in the older generation,” writes a man well 
known in the chemical industry. ““But I cannot help snorting when you 
cry crocodile tears about the price situation. Last thing that would 
occur to you is that CHEMICAL WEEK, through its pie-in-the-sky market 
projections, is largely responsible for seducing feather-merchants into 
reasonably well-balanced areas of the chemical industry with subsequent 
price demoralization when the projected volume fails to materialize.” 

We plead not guilty. But even if we are guilty, we contend that we 
have offset any overoptimistic market projections with properly pessi- 
mistic reports of current and future overcapacity for many products. 

But our correspondent (who prefers that his name be withheld) sets 
forth some other views on pricing. He argues, for example, that a gen- 
eration ago the industry was spearheaded by a relatively few strong 
companies managed by a handful of imperious, realistic individuals. 
While these men may have been short on science, they were tough man- 
agers who knew their markets intimately, and made profits. 

As that generation passed, their companies under professional ‘“man- 
agers’ (most of whom have trivial investments based on bargain-price 
stock options) found that they could no longer make an adequate profit 
in their own long-established markets—not because price and volume had 
deteriorated but primarily because committee management by echelons 
of Parkinson’s Law “executives” failed to run a tight ship. 

Their alternative to admitting inability to perform in a_ long- 
established area of sales is to promise the dear stockholders fabulous 
future profits by entering some other areas. The promised profits may 
not be forthcoming, but at least the day of reckoning is postponed 
several years—perhaps even beyond that magic day of retirement, when 
all problems pass to the next generation. 

But—and this, he says, is where CHEMICAL WEEK provides the 
spark that starts the holocaust—projections of “‘plenty of volume for all” 
must be made. So the market researchers come up with New Frontier 
numbers—to be achieved in ’65 .. . or, safer still, in ’70. With such 
future volume assured (at present prices and profit margins), many 
weak sisters enter alien businesses as a cure for profitless prosperity in 
their original areas. And each allocates to himself a goodly share of the 
future growth in volume. Multiplied by the number of newcomers, 
these projections soon lead to two or three times the needed capacity— 
“and all because old established producers are so unreasonable as not to 
be content with a decreasing share of a going business while holding a 
price umbrella over inept newcomers. 

“T think,” he concludes, “that you should declare a moratorium on 
public projections of volume into the distant future. I think you should 
take a stand for market ‘research’ only by men who have successfully 
sold in the markets they are researching. I think you should urge man- 
agement to require a list of future customers and volumes that the 
sales manager ‘guarantees’ to sell before it okays additional capacity. 

“Quite a few other things would also help, but a good first step is 
a moratorium on market research by wet-behind-the-ears theorists who 
have never sold a pound of the materials they so blissfully project.” 

Our correspondent has excoriated CHEMICAL WEEK, professional 
managers, advocates of diversification, and market researchers. That’s 
quite a pack to take on single-handed. There’s a grain of truth, perhaps, 
in each of the accusations, but we suspect that there’s also a bushel of 
exaggeration. What do you think? 
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The extra comfort of TYREX’ grows on trees 


To give buyers comfort that goes the 


extra mile, all America’s car makers 
now equip their new cars with TYREX 
rayon cord tires. They have learned 
that tires with TYREX cord give the 
smoothest “new car” ride plus depend- 
able safety and extra mileage. 

The TYREX success story is an- 
other dramatic example of the con- 
tributions of cellulose to modern living. 
Buckeye is understandably proud of 


its part in the TYREX story, made 
possible by exhaustive research into 
every phase of cellulose production, 
from pine tree to tire cord. From the 
start, viscose producers have depended 
on Buckeye to supply them with the 
high alpha cellulose needed to produce 
this superior tire cord. 

TYREX cord is only one of many 
products which have benefited from 
Buckeye’s extensive research activities 


BUCKEYE CELLULOSE CORPORATION 


Cotton linter pulp mill at Memphis, Tennessee /Wood pulp mill at Foley, Florida 





and modern production facilities. If 
you'd like to see how these can be used 
to solve your specific pulp problems, 
just write us or give us a call. 

TYREX (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is a collective trade- 
mark of Tyrex Inc. for rayon tire yarn and cord 


Buckeye 


first in 
cellulose 





LETTERS 


Action on Manpower 


To THE Epitor: In your article 
titled “Call to Arms Sparks Man- 
power Survey” (CW, Aug. 12) you 
suggest updating information regard- 
ing the military status of employees. 

You may be interested in the en- 
closures, which show how we have 
reacted to your suggestion. 

GEORGE E, MELLGARD 
Manager-Personnel 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Mellgard enclosed a question- 
naire on military status and an ac- 
companying memorandum directed to 
all salaried personnel—Ep. 


Profit Starts in Plant 


To THE Epitor: This is in refer- 
ence to your Viewpoint (Aug. 26, p. 7) 
titled “Can We Lick Low Prices?” 
insofar as it pertains to standard com- 
modities. 

From my own observations, many 
of the executives who blame their 
financial problems on low prices 
could at least reduce their problem by 
more serious efforts at cost reduction. 
The larger companies usually accu- 
mulate more than enough manufac- 
turing cost data, but often do not 
realistically and consistently tackle the 
problem of reducing these costs. The 
owners of small companies are often 
so sales oriented that they do not have 
adequate data on manufacturing costs, 
and do not realize the potential sav- 
ings. 

Cost reduction in chemical manu- 
facture is usually obtained not by 
cutting payrolls but by investigating, 
improving and then closely supervis- 
ing yields on raw materials. Increased 
production with existing equipment 
and elimination of excessive use of 
utilities are usually secondary in mag- 
nitude. 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence 
to: H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 











The normal procedure is to have a 
good chemist study the process to as- 
certain the maximum yields obtain- 
able with the minimum processing 
cost. An experienced production engi- 
neer then balances this against actual 
plant performance and estimates the 
cost savings obtainable if the plant 
operations were reasonably close to 
laboratory data. 

Management’s problem is to pro- 
vide competent personnel for this, 
provide the time and facilities they 
need, and provide the necessary fol- 
lowup. Competent personnel for this 
are in short supply because in recent 
years a larger proportion of the bet- 
ter chemists and engineers go into 
research and engineering work as 
being more interesting than plant op- 
erations. 

Also, to managers cost reduction is 
not as interesting and glamorous as 
planning expansion programs, which 
is perhaps one reason why the chem- 
ical industry now has too much ca- 
pacity and too slim profit margins. 

JOHN BURTON 
Chemical Consultant 
Cranford, N.J. 


Smog Optimism 


To THE Epiror: The California 
Motor Vehicle Pollution Control 
Board is not quite so steeped in gloom 
as you seem to be in [your] article 
(Sept. 2, p. 26). As a matter of fact 
we are optimistic about the prospects 
for reducing auto smog. 

We're going to take two definite 
steps this week that will go a long 
way toward solving the problem. 
First, the board will probably approve 
criteria for exhaust-control devices, 
including the one that calls for the 
device to operate effectively for 12,- 
000 miles. Second, the board will give 
formal approval to the first crankcase 
emission-control device. This is the 
same device now being installed vol- 
untarily on all new cars being shipped 
to California from Detroit. 

What approval means is that the 
voluntary program for installation can 
be stepped up for all used cars. As 
you probably know, the compliance 
portion of California’s law does not 
go into effect until at least two devices 
in each category are certified. 

At the same time, the board is re- 
viewing eight applications for exhaust 





SPROUT-WALDRON PUTS 
DATA PROCESSING TO WORK 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY ON 


PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


75% to 80% of all pneumatic 
conveying needs are now stand- 
ardized systems. Component 
parts are manufactured in 
quantity and shipped from 
stock — with the savings passed 
on to you! 


STANDARDIZED 
EASY-TO-ORDER 


PACKAGED 
AIR SYSTEMS 


stocked for immediate 
shipment at BIG SAVINGS 
witty Ya ~ Me 


Write for Bulletin 228 show- 

~ ing standardized components, 
capacities, horsepower re- 
quirements — complete infor- 
mation on how to order 
without delay or outside 
assistance, 


SW] spROUT-WALDRON 


Muncy, Pennsylvania 





SINCE 1866 


Size Reduction © Size Classification * Mixing & Blending 
Bulk Materials Handling + Pelleting & Densifying 
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From prescription to proprietary... 


MILES HAS A WAY WITH 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


to assure purity, retain freshness, 
improve palatability and 
consistency, enhance effectiveness 


WITH FINE ORGANICS ... Miles offers unmatched experience 
in the preparation of compounds and intermediates, ranging 
from a versatile series of antioxidants to a family of aralkyl 
(benzyl) amines. Such products as APAP (N-Acetyl-p- 
aminophenol) and PAS (p-aminosalicylic acid) punctuate 
the success of this combination. 


WITH A WIDE CHOICE OF ENZYMES ... Miles is not limited 
to a few products from which to choose the proper 

enzyme to do your specific job. Selecting from the 

widest range of commercial enzymes available — 
manufactured by its famous Takamine plant — Miles’ 

sales and technical service personnel can pick the 

enzyme to meet your requirements accurately, 

objectively and economically — not just “come close.” 


WITH HIGH-PURITY CITRIC ACID .. . you get the added benefit 
of years of experience in the production of this versatile acid. 
It’s a fact: Miles’ centrally located plant and over 70 
distribution points give you the fastest service available. And 
Miles’ unique deep-fermentation process produces the purest 
citric acid you can buy, in quantities that assure you 

of a steady supply. 


WITH NEW CUSTOM PRODUCTS... Miles demonstrates an 
ability and a willingness to help solve your chemical needs. 
Some 18 unit processes and a full staff of specialists are at 
your disposal — ready to look for faster reactions, simpler 
techniques that will accomplish the same end result 
— and in strictest confidence. 

Let us supply details in these and other areas. Write 
to: Miles Chemical Company, Division of Miles Laboratories, 
Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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MOTHER KNEW A THING OR TWO—about the chemical 
cleaning of metal. When her copper pans began to 
look dingy, she banished the tarnish with lemon juice 
— which, as we all know, did an admirable job be- 
cause of its high citric acid content. You, of course, 
don’t have to rush out and start squeezing lemons. We 
stand ready to supply you with all the citric acid you 
might need for metal cleaning —not made from lemons, 
but produced in our unique deep-fermentation process 
and notable for its purity. You'll find it a sight better 
than Mother’s method for removing tarnish, as well 
as rust and scale, and in preparing all manner of 
metals for electroplating. 


WE LOVE TO BE COAXED — by friendly type custom- 
ers to add new products to our line of chemicals. Our 
next happy surrenders will include sodium citrate and 
acetyl-tributyl citrate (or, if you prefer, citrate esters) . 
The latter, we are told, come in mighty handy 





plus full-scale support for research 
in many other important areas... 


as food-safe plasticizers in the manufacture of poly- 
vinyl chloride films. 


THE BEAUTY OF BUTYL — can be a fading thing when 
the antioxidant used is susceptible to color instability 
or staining. For those in the Butyl rubber business 
who do not enjoy living with these uncertainties, Miles 
is supplying SUCONOX® 12 (N-lauroyl-p-amino- 
phenol) and SUCONOX® 18 (N-stearoyl-p-amino- 
phenol) for polyethylene. Results from the field indi- 
cate that life at the rubber works can, indeed, be 
beautiful. People who have tried it say that SUCO- 
NOX* 12 is the best all-around nonstaining antioxi- 
dant for Butyl rubber. Among its endearing proper- 
ties is its resistance to pH changes encountered in the 
course of slurry system polymerizations and its non- 
staining characteristics. We could go on and on, but 
our technical bulletin on SUCONOX does it better. 
Yours for the writing. MD-1-1 


MILES Chemical Company 


Division of Miles Laboratories,Inc. Elkhart, Indiana—COngress 4-3111 
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LETTERS 


controls and four for crankcase de- 
vices. 

Some of the biggest companies 
in the United States, including Du 
Pont, Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing and American Cyanamid, 
are researching the problem, although 
they have not submitted formal ap- 
plications. 

While we are very hopeful of a 
breakthrough soon, obviously this is 
not purely an automobile manufac- 
turing problem since it does involve 
chemistry, physics, air engineering, 
MG. oss 

Our board is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that these de- 
vices shall not be an “undue cost 
burden to the average motorist,” and 
we are determined to keep that as 
reasonable as possible without sacri- 
ficing effectiveness or efficiency. It is 
true that the board is under a great 
deal of pressure both from the public 
and from the device manufacturers 
to certify something, but we cannot 
afford to be pressured into a hasty 
decision. 

Consequently, while it seems as if 
we are proceeding slowly, actually we 
are pioneering an uncharted area. 

We would like to point out that 
many states and cities in other parts 
of the world with similar problems 
are watching our work and will un- 
doubtedly adopt many of the rules and 
policies being determined in California 
for the first time. 

In fact, this is the first positive 
approach to motor vehicle-created air 
pollution ever undertaken. . . . 

Ray Korvitz 

Motor Vehicle Pollution 
Control Board 

Los Angeles 


Kraft Odor Control 


To THE EpiTor: Your § article 
“Killing Odors by Chemical Reaction” 
(Sept. 9, p. 125) was very interesting; 
however, in regard to kraft pulp-mill 
odor abatement the article failed to 
cover another important method now 
being used by many mills to prevent 
80-90% objectionable odors from get- 
ting to the atmosphere. 

The largest source of odor in a 
kraft pulp mill results from the reac- 
tion of residual sodium sulfide in the 
weak black liquor with water vapor 
in the multiple-effect evaporators and 
carbon dioxide in the direct-contact 


evaporators. Both reactions lead to 
the formation of hydrogen sulfide re- 
leased to the atmosphere. 

This can be prevented by stabilizing 
the sodium sulfide in the black liquor, 
reacting it with air (oxygen), produc- 
ing stable sodium thiosulfate. In this 
way the sulfur is kept in the system 
and recovered. 

As a result of stabilization, instead 
of the usual salt cake makeup, soda 
ash [usage] is only 75% that of salt- 
cake, and it contains the same amount 
of sodium per mole; [hence] the weight 
of makeup chemical is 25% less. In 
many areas of the country this means 
a chemical makeup savings of as 
much as 75¢/ton of pulp produced. 

Of course, the other sources of 
odor, such as the digester blow and 
relief gases, are not affected by sta- 
bilization. They can be controlled by 
the methods outlined in your article 
as well as by incineration and chlori- 
nation. 

It can be seen that by coupling the 
methods described in your article 
with stabilization, a kraft pulp mill 
can in most cases eliminate odor and 
save money at the same time. 

F. A. EMMERLING 
Prenco Systems 
Watertown, N.Y. 


Pharmacy Fees 


To THE EDITOR: You mentioned 
in your article “Drug Sellers Taking 
New Marketing Tack” (July 29, p. 52) 
the “so-called Friesenecker Plan.” 
What you describe, however, is usu- 
ally described as the “professional fee” 
concept. 

This concept has been used by 
pharmacy for many years, being based 
on adding to the cost of the drug or 
ingredients dispensed a_ professional 
fee for professional services rendered. 

This is the first time, however, that 
we have heard the professional fee 
concept described as the Friesenecker 
Plan. We assume that you have in 
mind Ear] Friesenecker, a past presi- 
dent of our Chicago branch. We 
doubt, though, that Mr. Friesenecker 
would attempt to take credit for a 
concept as old as the professional fee 
concept you described... . 

GEORGE B. GRIFFENHAGEN 
Managing Editor 

Journal, 

American Pharmaceutical Assn. 
Washington, D.C. 
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MEETINGS 


Engineers Council for Professional De- 
velopment, 29th annual meeting, Sheraton 
Sellbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 2-3. 


International Astronautical Federation, 
12th International Astronautical Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C., Oct. 2-7, 


Southern Research Institute, coal: tech- 
nology conference, Birmingham, Ala., 
Oct. 3-4. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, process industries conference, 
Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Houston, Tex., 
Oct. 4-6. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, 
24th annual joint solid-fuels conference, 
Dinkler - Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., Oct. 5-7. 


American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation, annual North-Midwest meeting, 
Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Mich., Oct. 6-7. 


American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Society 
of Petroleum Engineers, fall meeting. 
Dallas, Tex., Oct. 8-11. 


Water Pollution Control Federation, 
Milwaukee Auditorium and Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 8-12. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, plastics paper conference, 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind., Oct. 9-11. 


American Rocket Society, space flight 
report to the nation, New York Coliseum, 
New York, Oct. 9-15. 


Second Conference on Nuclear Reactor 
Chemistry and fifth Conference on An- 
alytical Chemistry in Nuclear Reactor 
Technology, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, Gatlinburg, Tenn., Oct. 10-12. 


National Conference on the Admini- 
stration of Research (15), University of 
Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
Oct. 10-13. 


Chemical Engineering and Armour 
Research Foundation, conference on the 
new trends in chemistry, Sheraton 
Towers Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 11-12. 


Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., 
waste disposal and stream pollution con- 
ference, Hotel Lassen, Wichita, Kan., 
Oct. 11-12. 


The Fiber Society, fall meeting, U.S. 
Hotel Thayer, West Point, New York, 
Oct. 11-13. 


American Vacuum Society, eighth an- 
nual symposium, Washington, D.C., Oct. 
16-19. 


National Safety Council, 1961 National 
Safety Congress and Exposition, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 16-20. 





We fill wax 
“Prescriptions” 


Need a special blend of waxes? AMSCO will 
custom-blend waxes—and the additives you pre- 
scribe, too—to your specifications. Or, if you have 
a specific problem and are not quite certain of the 
best “prescription,” we’ll be happy to formulate the 
blend of waxes to answer your requirements. We 
offer a complete source for paraffin and microcrys- 
talline waxes, and our inventory is as near as your 
telephone. With AMSCO, one call does it... you 
get what you want, where you want it, when you 


want it. 
-_COAST 
SERVICE COAST-1O" 


AMSCO 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. ~ 


A DIVISION OF THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Inftispensable! 


You subscribe to CHEMICAL WEEK. 

You know how we feel about us. We know how we feel 
about you. But the man who has something to sell to 

you and is thinking about advertising here, 

isn’t quite sure... whether you really 

are a Management man, what your particular 

job function is, and how many people 

like you do subscribe, and so on. 


So twice a year, an independent organization 
known as the Audit Bureau of Circulations digs 
into our subscriber records with all the zeal of 

an internal revenue agent. The facts and figures it 

uncovers and confirms are then exposed to public view in a 
detailed report which the advertising trade calls an 
“ABC Statement.” In it your readership and regard for us are 
reduced to a simple statistic. It doesn’t sparkle with sentiment 
or enthusiasm... but, like we said, there are times when it is simply 
“indispensable” —a solid guarantee of the circulation 
quality of CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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New 300 & 600-Pounders extend Crane line of 


stainless steel gate valves. Feature unique, free 
rotating, split-wedge disc. 





The unique Crane split-wedge disc 
design features two identical disc halves, 
fitted back to back in a carrier that is 
fastened to the valve stem. The moment 
the lower portions of the disc halves con- 
tact the seats, the carrier exerts uniform 
pressure on the beveled sides of both disc 
trunnions, forcing the disc halves outward 
against the seats. This results in a perfect 
seal and long trouble-free valve life. Free 
rotation of disc halves prevents wear and 
galling, keeps seat faces clean. 

Other quality features include 
(A) Recessed, spiral wound bonnet gasket 
which permits face to face abutment of 
body and bonnet flange. Provides pre- 


determined gasket loading. (B) Extra deep 
stuffing box for tightness and long life. 
(C) Thru stud-bolts for easy upper valve 
servicing. 

There’s a wide choice of Crane Stain- 
less Steel Gate Valves in 18-8 SMo or 
CRANELOY 20 in 150, 300 and 600 Pound 
Classes with screwed or flanged ends, 
temperatures up to 800F. (300 & 600 
Pound) ... up to 500 F. (150 Pound). 

For complete details contact your 
Crane Distributor. Or write to Crane Co., 
Dept. F, Industrial Products Group, 4100 
South Kedzie Ave., Chicago 32, Illinois. 
In Canada: Crane Ltd., 1170 Beaver Hall 
Square, Montreal. : 
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CRANE 


VALVES AND PIPING 
ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
PLUMBING 
HEATING + AIR CONDITIONING 
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aula agents 


Stepanate kK 


potassium toluenesulfonate 


Stepanate T' 


These Stepanates are excellent solubilizing and coupling agents sodium toluenesulfonate 


for otherwise incompatible materials. They permit you to take 


full advantage of combinations of organic surfactants and in- Stepanate xX 


: vai di lfonat 
organic phosphates, silicates, etc. Frequently they are the most Pe ee 


effective means of overcoming turbidity or stratification in Stepanate XK 


aqueous products containing a sparingly-soluble oil or solid. potassium xylenesulfonate 


For light-duty liquids Stepanates are cloud point depressors. 


Stepanate hydrotropes are practically water white liquids. Stevanate AM 


ammonium xylenesulfonate 


Write for Technical Bulletin 
STEPAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Edens & Winnetka, Northfield, Illinois 
Telephone Hillcrest 6-7500 
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Spain may get a $120-million petrochemical complex. The deal, 
brewing for some time, involves the government agency Instituto Nacional 
de Industria, several foreign companies, including Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Royal Dutch/Shell, Montecatini, Phillips Petroleum, Farbewerke 
Hoechst, and two Spanish firms, Union Espanola de Explosivos and Gros. 





Reportedly, the private capital groups will build a ring of petro- 
chemical units around a refinery and a light oil cracking plant to be con- 
structed by INI at Puertollano in central Spain. INI would have a minority 
interest in each such unit. Initial capacity of the state-owned refinery 


would be 1.2 million tons/year, which eventually would be expanded to 
2 million tons. 


Output of the cracking plant (ethylene, propylene, butylenes) 
would funnel to ICI for polyethylene, Montecatini for polypropylene, and 
Phillips for synthetic rubber. Roles that Shell and Hoechst will have in the 
setup haven’t yet been defined. Actually, no hard agreements have been 
signed by any of the companies, and, des,ite the months-long negotiations, 
a pact may still be some time off. 

= 

Another subsidiary for Diamond Alkali. Acquisition of Fiber 
Chemical Corp. (Cliffwood, N.J.) via an exchange of stock, was disclosed 
by Diamond Chairman and President Raymond Evans late last week. The 
New Jersey concern, with annual sales of approximately $1.5 million, is 
a supplier to the detergent, paper, textile, and leather markets. 





Diamond recently acquired Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
(Youngstown, O.) and won control of Chemical Process Co. (Redwood City, 
Calif.) in a share-buying contest with commercial solvents (CW Business 
Newsletter, Aug. 5). 

a 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical’s need for nitrogen to firm up its 
basic fertilizer position could mean (1) producing its own (despite a current 
financial pinch), or (2) signing take-or-pay contracts with an existing nitro- 
gen producer. Officials, not disclosing details, admit V-C’s requirements 
would tie up a “sizable plant.” If the company goes ahead with its own 
nitrogen unit, it might be built near Birmingham or St. Louis. 





At last week’s V-C stockholders’ meeting a record 85.9% of 
those eligible voted, with 77.5% of preferred and 89.3% of common 
shares backing President Justin Potter and his board. Chief dissenter was 
Morton Adler of New York. His contention: Potter is running V-C to favor 
common stockholders over preferred. 





* 
Deadline extension for Harvey Aluminum? Probably. It has 
until the end of the week (Sept. 30) in which to notify the Bonneville Power 
Administration of the site it has selected for a new, 75,000-tons/year 
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aluminum reduction plant in the Pacific Northwest (CW, July 22, p. 27; 
Aug. 26, p. 22). The firm will likely apply for—and get—an extension. It 
has a contract running through ’80 for electric power for the plant (which 
would double its Pacific Northwest Primary aluminum capacity). 


Incidentally, Harvey will soon decide on a Caribbean site for 
its proposed $35-million, 150,000-tons/year alumina plant. 


Canada’s New Brunswick area will get a caustic-chlorine plant. 
Late last week Canadian Industries Ltd. revealed plans for a $5-million 
installation to be completed in ’63. Precise site was not fixed. Salt, the 
major raw material, will come from Nova Scotia and output of the new 
plant will go chiefly to the pulp and paper industry. 





CIL is only one of a number of U.S. and Canadian chemical 
makers that, for the past five years or so, have been weighing the feasibility 
of such a unit for the Maritimes. Two years ago the K. C. Irving interests, 
which pledged to bring new industry to the area, planned construction of 
a caustic-chlorine plant near Saint John, N.B. Recent squabbles with 
Saint John municipal officials reportedly forced Irving to withdraw this 
pledge, thus apparently opening the field for others. CIL jumped in first. 


The New Brunswick operation will be CIL’s third chlorine- 
caustic unit. Others are at Shawinigan, Que., and Cornwall, Ont. 

And a Saskatchewan chlorine-caustic plant may be on the way. 
It’s listed as the last of a three-part integrated herbicides-making “complex” 
planned by Interprovincial Co-operatives Ltd. (Winnipeg, Man.). First 
two stages—production of 2,4-D and 2-methyl-4-chlorophenoxyacetic acid 
(MCPA), and a formulating unit—will begin this winter with installation 
of equipment on a large tract of Saskatoon property. 





Cost of this part of the project is an estimated $2.2 million. 
The Saskatchewan Government Finance Office has authorized an industrial 
loan of up to $1.25 million for construction of the plants. 


The chlorine-caustic plant will utilize salt that underlies the 
site, but details have not yet been disclosed on cost data or timetable for 
this phase of the operation. 

* 

Negotiations are in progress for sale of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing’s Zenith Plastics Co. division at Gardena, Calif. Prospec- 
tive purchaser: H. I. Thompson Fiber Glass Co. (Los Angeles). No 
contract has been signed yet, but “basic principles of the agreement have 
been determined,” say 3M President Herbert Buetow and Hitco Board 
Chairman Harry Thompson. 





Sale of the Gardena facility will avoid competition against 
plastics fabricating customers of 3M’s Reinforced Plastics Division (St. 
Paul) and will fit in with Hitco’s long-range growth plans to consolidate 
and expand its southern California production facilities for “aerospace” 
industry products. 
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quality products are made with... 


WILMAR 


INGREDIENTS! 


Upgrade your products by choosing the 
finest ingredients available. Look for 
the lightest color, the lowest odor, the 
highest purity—purity controlled by 
modern gas chromatography. You need 
not pay more for the best if you buy 
WILMAR, because Wilmar ingredients 
are made by a new, modern process— 
unique and creative. 


PLASTICIZERS—LUBRICANTS 


“Epoxy” Plasticizers Butyl Stearate 

Polymeric Plasticizers Butyl Oleate 

Adipate Plasticizers “‘Cellosolve” Stearate 

Propyl & Isopropyl! Isopropyl Myristate 
Oleate & Palmitate 


GLYCERYL & GLYCOL ESTERS— 
EMULSIFIERS 

Glyceryl Mono Glyceryl Tri Oleate 
Stearate Glyceryl Mono Oleate 

Diglycol Stearate 

Polyethylene Glycol Mono & Di Esters 

A complete line of Fatty Acid Esters for food, 

cosmetics and industry. 


DISTILLED FATTY ACIDS 

Stearic Acids Hydrogenated Fatty Acids 

Oleic Acids Vegetable Fatty Acids 
Food, Cosmetic and Technical Grades 

NITROGEN DERIVATIVES—CATIONICS 


The “Wilimids” are fatty nitrogen derivatives 
having surface active, germicidal and cationic 
activity. 


Chemists checking crucial phase in 
development of a new Wilmar 
polymeric plasticizer. 


Div. of WILSON & CoO., Inc. 
W I L S O N aad M A R = I N ‘ Snyder Avenue & Swanson Street, Phila. poy 
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« 
x preTex taborwory FO-@Valuates equipment 
+ ® x 
in solids processing Solids processing operations are seen 


in new perspective at the unique P-K Pre-Test Laboratory. Revolutionary new solids 
processing equipment blends liquids and solids, granulates, vacuum dries, coats, reacts 
chemicals, sterilizes — telescopes as many as ten conventional multi-step operations into 
a single unit. Pre-testing provides accurate scale-up data and operational procedures. 
And it justifies modernization with predictable savings in materials, labor and equip- 


ment. » » » The P-K Pre-Test 4 > <0 Laboratory features a pilot model of the 


‘NX 


7 


~ % 4 P 
wy 


*patented 








new P-K Solids Processor*. Standard, intensifier and liquid-solids ‘Twin Shell* 
Blenders are also available, as are vacuum tumble dryers, double cone blenders and 
ribbon blenders. » » » Here too, P-K engineers who have run thousands of resultful 
pre-tests work out subtle variables in blending, granulating, drying — point out improve- 
ments in quality control and process modification impossible to see without pre-testing. 
» » » Why not explore the possibilities of improving your current processing methods? 
You can bring or send your materials. For particulars 

and a preliminary evaluation, write or phone George patterson-kelley 
Sweitzer at Stroudsburg. Dial direct: 717-HA 1-7500. pen reo Retention, 
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Moving Up with the Mainstream Metals 














Index of metals production 








1 
Production of three main metals— 
steel, copper, aluminum 


'61 (est.) 


Chemical sales (billion dollars) 


Lifting Sights on Chemical Sales 


With the U.S. economy increasingly 
taking on various “boom” character- 
istics, the ending of the third quarter 
this week brings potent signs that the 
chemical industry can now raise its 
sights on sales targets this year and 
next. 

As forecast late last week by Chris 
F. Bingham, vice-president (chemical 
sales) of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
sales of chemicals and allied products 
this year are likely to exceed the pre- 
viously predicted $29 billion and next 
year will reach a record high of more 
than $30 billion. Bingham appraised 
prospects for each of six major seg- 
ments of the chemical industry in a 
speech at the ninth annual marketing 
conference of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, held in New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

More bullish chemical sales totals 
for this year and next are a distinct 
possibility, judging from the his- 
torical relation between chemical 
sales and production of three big- 
volume metals—steel, copper, alumi- 
num and taking into account such 


noteworthy factors as the current 
speedup in defense procurement. On 
this basis, chemical industry sales ap- 
pear headed toward marks of at least 
$29.4 billion this year and possibly 
$31 billion in ’°62 (chart, above). 

For More Power, Sooner: Diplo- 
matic and military crises in Berlin 
and elsewhere have impelled the Ken- 
nedy Administration to accelerate the 
buildup of U.S. military power. 

Already there has been a noticeable 
step-up in production of conventional 
munitions (CW Washington Newslet- 
ter, Sept. 9). 

It’s now calculated that the De- 
fense Dept.’s major procurement and 
production program will call for a 
more than 28% rise in expenditures, 
to about $18.4 billion, in the current 
fiscal year that started three months 
ago. 

Heavily involved in these plans 
are steel, copper and aluminum— 
e.g., the Pentagon last week asked 
FMC Corp. (formerly Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical) to rush production 
of M-113 all-aluminum armored in- 


fantry vehicles so that some of these 
units can be shipped promptly to U.S. 
troops in West Berlin. 

Autos, Building, Utilities: Other de- 
velopments auguring greater usage of 
steel, copper and aluminum include 
substantial progress toward new labor 
contracts in the auto industry and 
predictions for possibly a 15-20% in- 
crease in U.S. auto production in the 
°62-model year just starting; recent 
showings of growing firmness in both 
residential and industrial construction; 
and ambitious expansion plans on the 
part of the gas and electric power 
utilities. 

Between now and °70 natural gas 
pipeline companies plan to spend $29.4 
billion for expansion; and US. elec- 
trical power companies plan to invest 
more than $8 billion in transmission 
facilities (CW, Sept. 23, p. 26). 

Viewing these factors in the light 
of import-export trends and other na- 
tional and international developments, 
metal producers all are optimistic but 
in varying degrees. Steelmakers, who 
turned out not quite 99.3 million tons 
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PPG's Bingham foresees two new rec- 
ords for chemical sales in ‘61-'62. 


of ingots and castings last year, look 
for totals of about 100 million tons 
this year and possibly 105 million 
tons in °62. Refined copper produc- 
tion—which last year spurted to 1,- 
675,400 tons—is expected to inch 
upward to 1,680,000 tons this year, 
then climb to 1,750,000 tons in °62. 
Primary aluminum production is pre- 
dicted to hit 2 million tons this year 
(about the same as last year), then 
move on to about 2.2 million tons 
next year (CW Market Newsletter, 
Sept. 23). 

These metals—whose principal ap- 
plications are in the mainstream of 
the national economy —have close 
links with various aspects of the chem- 
ical business. For example, produc- 
tion of steel requires sulfuric acid, 
oxygen and other chemical products, 
and also involves production of ben- 
zene, naphthalene and other coke- 
oven chemicals. And some of the big- 
gest markets for these three metals— 
e.g., construction, autos and other 
transportation equipment, and appli- 
ances—are also major markets for 
plastics, paints and other important 
chemical products. 

Still another reason for upping pre- 
vious estimates of °61 and °62 chem- 
ical sales: considerably steeper gains 
in over-all industrial activity than were 
anticipated at midyear (CW, June 24, 
p. 111). At that time, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production was expected to hit 112 
in October; actually, it reached that 
point in July and went on to 113 in 
August. 


Texas to the Moon 


Oil and chemical technology on 
the Texas Gulf Coast will be aug- 
mented next year with a generous 
serving of space technology. The Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration has selected a site about 22 
miles southeast of downtown Hous- 
ton for a $60-million laboratory to be 
used for planning and putting to- 
gether a Project Apollo men-to-the- 
moon spacecraft. Some 1,600-1,800 
persons will be employed at the lab 
initially—and about half of them will 
be engineers and scientists. 

News of NASA’s decision brought 
one fragmentary answer to the ques- 
tion of what Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. will do with its 35-sq. mile tract on 
the former Jim West Ranch (CW, 
Nov. 5, ’60, p. 21). 

Humble donated to Rice Univer- 
sity two adjacent parcels of land at 
the southern tip of that tract. One, of 
24 acres, will be used by Rice’s Re- 
search Center for advanced studies in 
earth sciences and oceanography. The 
other, of 1,000 acres, was given to 
Rice with the understanding that it 
would be used for the NASA project. 


New Entry in Coin-ops 


Detrex Chemical Industries (De- 
troit) last week became the first U.S. 
chemical company to plunge all the 
way into the coin-operated dryclean- 
ing business. Previous entries were 
mainly appliance manufacturers (CW, 
March 19, 60, p. 105). 

For Detrex, this move shapes up 
as a logical adjunct to its principal 
business as a major producer of laun- 
dry and drycleaning chemicals and 
equipment. The company’s plant at 
Ashtabula, O., produces chlorinated 
hydrocarbons and anhydrous hydro- 
gen chloride, also turns out degreas- 
ing solvents, alkali cleaning com- 
pounds, phosphate coatings and rust- 
proofing materials. 

After seven years of research and 
field-testing, Detrex is coming out 
with a new coin-operated drycleaning 
machine with a “stabilized perchlor- 
ethylene” solvent system that—ac- 
cording to company President A. O. 
Thalacker—cuts cleaning and drying 
time in half and also cuts operating 
costs. While a competitive machine 
will clean and dry a 9-lb. load in 50- 
65 minutes, the Detrex machine, 
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Thalacker says, will do the same job 
in 27 minutes. And a Detrex-develop- 
ed sensing element is said to determine 
when the load is completely free of 
solvent. 

Current marketing plans call for 
50-50 distribution through the com- 
pany’s own distributors and through 
distributors of other coin-operated 
drycleaning equipment throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. Intended outlets: 
professional drycleaners and estab- 
lished coin-laundry operators. 

Thalacker anticipates that the new 
coin-ops will add substantial volume 
to his drycleaning division by ’62. 
And, he figures, chemical sales will 
be proportionately increased. 


Bayer Picks a Chief 


Farbenfabriken Bayer — West Ger- 
many’s largest chemical company — 
has chosen 51-year-old Kurt Hansen 
as chairman of its board of directors. 
Hansen, who has had chemical in- 
dustry experience in Germany, India 
and the U.S., succeeds the late Ulrich 
Haberland, who had been the Bayer 
chief since the end of World War II 
(CW, Sept. 9, p. 48). Haberland died 
Sept. 10. 

Hansen received a doctorate in 
chemistry and a diploma in business 
administration from Munich’s Insti- 
tute of Technology in °35 and °36, 
then joined Bayer’s predecessor com- 
pany (I. G. Farben). Since ’57 he has 
been a director, also general manager 
of both the research and production 
departments for pharmaceutical and 
agricultural chemicals. 





Bayer's Hansen: As chemist and exec- 
utive, a three-continent career man. 








_ Putting More on Paper 


Scott Paper Co. is organizing a 
new affiliate in Japan. 

The new Japanese company, Sanyo- 
Scott Co., Ltd., will be capitalized at 
$3 million with Scott subscribing to 
half of the common stock and Sanyo 
Pulp Co. (Tokyo) subscribing to the 
remainder. 

Scott has followed the same own- 
ership-sharing policy in Canada, Mex- 
ico, Colombia, United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Philippines and Australia. 
Sanyo, a leading Japanese pulp and 
paper manufacturer, and Scott will 
each have three members on the 
board of directors of the new com- 
pany. Its president will be Tsunekazu 
Namba, who is also president of 
Sanyo. Japanese employees will fill 
virtually all production and adminis- 
trative jobs in the new company. 
Scott will supply technical advisors, 
marketing experts, and engineers. 

Thomas McCabe, president of 
Scott proffered a number of observa- 
tions last week at dedication cere- 
monies for its new, $15-million execu- 
tive offices and research-engineering 
center near Philadelphia. 

He expects his company’s perform- 
ance to “keep pace with the general 
economy of the nation.” Earnings 
were up 4.2% in first-half ’61, com- 
pared with the similar period in ’60. 
Sales were up 3.3%. Total net income 
in *60 reached a record $27,729,943, 
an increase of 11.8% over °59. 

McCabe says there’s no single rea- 
son why the company was able to in- 
crease earnings, particularly during 
the recent recession. He believes that 
“excellent performances” by employ- 
ees had a lot to do with it. More than 
half of all Scott workers are share- 
holders in the company (under a 
stock purchase plan in operation more 
than 30 years), and this, McCabe be- 
lieves, has helped keep morale high. 

Another reason cited for Scott’s 
good payout record: its excursion into 
plastic (e.g., urethane, polystyrene) 
products such as a new disposable 
drinking cup for both hot and cold 
liquids. But McCabe declines to pin- 
point sales in nonpaper products. He 
does credit research, especially in re- 
cent years, with boosting company 
profits, says the firm plans to “ma- 
terially” expand research during the 
next five years, both in the U.S. and 
abroad. 


Wyandotte's Semple: Looking for 
‘further geographical balancing. 


Eying Chemical Metals 


Although now unenthused about ac- 
quisitions, Wyandotte Chemicals will 
be spending capital funds at an in 
increased rate this year and next, 
aiming at “further geographical bal- 
ancing” of its production plant system. 

Company President Robert Semple 
told the New York Society of Secu- 
rity Analysts last week that although 
its J. B. Ford Division will be oper- 
ating five widely separated plants in 
the U.S. and Canada by next month, 
the Michigan Alkali Division’s produc- 
tion is concentrated at two large 
facilities and one smaller plant. 

Two Tracts Ready: The company 
already owns tracts of land in two 
other locations that can be used for 
chemical plant sites: a 24-acre indus- 
trial plot acquired several months ago 
at Ontario, Calif., about 35 miles east 
of downtown Los Angeles; and a 
200-acre tract assembled about 12 
years ago on the Ohio River at Dilles 
Bottom, O., about three miles west of 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

Capital spending, Semple says will 
rise from last year’s $6.1 million to 
$8-10 million this year and about the 
same amount in ’62. Depreciation this 
year will be up “several hundred thou- 
sand dollars” from last year’s $8.6 
million. 

Wyandotte has been doing research 
on refractory metals “whose process- 
ing is more chemical than metallurgi- 
cal,” but has not decided on going 
into production of such metals. Also 
the firm has been researching liquid 
and solid propellants under govern- 


ment contract, but neither has that 
project “opened any great commercial 
opportunities for us,” says Semple. 

Growing in Organics: Wyandotte 
intends to keep its position in chlorine 
and alkalis, which now account for 
more than 25% of the company’s 
approximately $100 - million/ year 
sales volume. And the management is 
“pleased” with results on ethylene and 
propylene oxides and derivatives. In 
little more than a decade, Semple 
notes, Wyandotte’s organic chemicals 
sales increased from $3 million to 
about $20 million/year. 

When its new $3.5-million unit on 
the Michigan site is completed (CW 
Business Newsletter, June 10), Wyan- 
dotte will have more capacity for 
propylene oxide than for ethylene 
oxide. Propylene oxide output repre- 
sents a captive market for some of 
Wyandotte’s chlorine output, whereas 
direct oxidation is used for ethylene. 

This has been “a pretty good year” 
for Wyandotte, with sales now ex- 
pected to be somewhat more than last 
year’s $97 million. Earnings, Semple 
predicts, will be about the same as 
last year’s $4.9 million. Over-all plant 
operating rate is nearly 80%. 


Pushing Up on Potash 


Two firms were pushing ahead last 
week on Canadian potash projects. 

International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. (Chicago) negotiated a $40-mil- 
lion, 20-year loan from Prudential 
Insurance Co. Purposes: to finance 
a $10-million expansion of the potash 
mine and refinery of IMC’s Canadian 
subsidiary near Esterhazy, Sask. (CW 
Business Newsletter, Aug. 19); a $3.2- 
million diammonium phosphate plant 
under construction in Florida; a $4- 
million expansion and cost-reduction 
program in other Florida phosphate 
operations; a $1-million conversion to 
a new monosodium glutamate fermen- 
tation process; retirement of a $10- 
million revolving credit loan; and re- 
funding of $5.5 million in notes due 
July 1, °64, 

U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp. 
named R. E. Kendall—engineering 
manager at Boron, Calif., the com- 
pany’s biggest plant—as project man- 
ager at Saskatoon, Sask. He will co- 
ordinate all engineering and geological 
studies on possible large-scale potash 
production there (CW Business News- 
letter, Sept. 2). 
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Plastics Pace New-Products Boom . 





Company Tradename Product 


Applications 





Allied 
Chemical 


Capran 
Actol 


Aclar Fluorhalocarbon film 


Polyamide film 
Propylene oxide polyether 


Packaging 


Packaging 
Rigid and flexible foams 





G-2566; G-2571 


Sorbitol polyether, 
urethane grade 

Powdered biend of non- 
ionic emulsifiers 


Polyoxyethylene fatty 
alcohol 


Tween-mos 


Brij 


Rigid urethane foams 
Ice cream emulsifier 


Alkali-stable cosmetic emulsi- 
fiers 





Celanese 
Corp. 


SX3H Heat-stable latex emulsion 


Cellugard 150 
Ceicon 


Water-based hydraulic fiuid 
Acetal copolymer resin 


Textile coatings and finishes 


Hydraulic systems 
Replacement for metals 





w Zetafin Polyolefin copolymer 

Chemical 

Styrofoam Fire-resistant urethane 
foam 

Rigid urethane foam boards 


Zoalene 


Thurane 
Zoamix 


Molded plastics 
Insulation 


Insulation 
Poultry coccidiostat 





V-54 Primer Solvent-free paint 


Dycril 
Baymal 


Photopolymer printing plate 
Colloidal alumina 


Hot-rolled steel surfaces; com- 
mercial marine end uses 
Printing, emblems, signs 
Textile size and finish, high- 
temperature adhesives 





Eastman 
Chemical 
Products 


Texanol 


Tenite Polypropylene 

Polypropylene 

Neopental configuration 
alcohol 


Injection molding, blow-mold- 
ing, extrusion into film and 
monofilament 


Nonphthalate based plasticiz- 
ers 





Enjay 


Enjay Butyl 
Chemical 


HT 10-66 
Enjay Butyl 

Latex 80-21 
Buton 150 


Chliorobuty! rubber 
Butyl latex 


Diolefin surface coating 
resin 


Tubeless tire liners, conveyor 
belts, steam hose 


Butyl tires, textile and paper 
coating, paints, roofing 
Metal primers and coatings 





FMC Corp. Oxiron 2000, 


Epoxidized polyolefin 
2001, 2002 


Surface coatings, reinforced 


plastics 





Hooker 


n-octyl mercaptan; n-octyl 
Chemical 


chloride 


Intermediates for many spe- 
cialty chemicals 





Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


Aquathol 


Hinac Chromate-based corrosion- 


resistant coating 
Endothol-based aquatic 
weed killer 


Kynar Vinylidene fluoride resin 


All metals, especially nonfer- 
rous 


Ponds, reservoirs 


High-performance plastics ap- 
plications 





Reichhold Polylite 


Foundrez ESL 
1485 


Urethane elastomers 

Furfurylated amino alde- 
hyde resin—sets by — 
catalytic action 


Clay pipe gaskets, molds, tools 


Binder for sand cores used in 
metal casting 





Rhoplex R-9 Vinylidene chloride acrylic 
copolymer 

Modified acrylic copolymer 
emulsion 

Rhoplex AC-201 Thermosetting acrylic 
polymer emulsion 

Molecularly oriented 
acrylic sheet 


Rhoplex B-83 


Tuffak 


Greaseproof coating for paper 
Floor polishes 
Industrial coatings 


Applications calling for rigid 
transparent material (not film) 





Vapona Phosphate-based 
insecticide 

4-hydromethyl-2, di-tert- 
butylphenol 

Two-component foamable 
liquid system 


lonol-H 


Epon Foam 
Spray 175 


Farm and household use 
Antioxidant 


Low-temperature insulation 
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Last week’s conference on new- 
product development in high-polymer 
coatings, held on the campus of the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, spotlighted the chemical indus- 
try’s most fertile growth area: plastics 
and plasticizers. 

Discussed at the meeting were 
dozens of new polymers—nearly all 
of them still in the laboratory stage. 
And a CHEMICAL WEEK survey 
bears out industry estimates that resins 
and plasticizers will account for about 
40% of the new chemical products 
going into commercial production this 
year (see table at left for some of 
’61’s major newcomers). 

A report on Monsanto’s work to 
improve dispersion of pigment and 
polymer particles in latex paint drew 
considerable attention. John Heaps 
told how Monsanto’s Plastics Division 
has found a way to side-step disper- 
sion problems in latex paint by sur- 
rounding each pigment particle with 
polymer vehicles. Most promising ap- 
proach: a heterogeneous mixture of 
latex and fine-particle emulsion of 
fatty ester. It was learned that Mon- 
santo expects to market such a self- 
thickening latex paint soon. 

Other promising developments listed 
by Charles Overberger, head of 
Brooklyn Polytechnic’s chemistry de- 
partment: nitroso-fluorocarbon elasto- 
mers of high molecular weight and 
good stability, produced by Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing and the 
Army’s Quartermaster Corps: poly- 
mers with mercapto side-chains, under 
study by Du Pont; and Union Car- 
bide’s Diels-Alder-type films that are 
said to be stable at 400 C. 

Chemical research has risen sharply 
each year since the early 50s. (CPI 
spending for research has increased 
at an average rate of more than 
10%/year over that period.) Most 
industry observers say that the full 
impact is just beginning to be felt, and 
that the current annual average of 400 
new chemical products is due to rise 
steadily during the ’60s. Accelerating 
this trend: as research becomes more 
competitive, companies will have to 
speed up development of new prod- 
ucts; the traditional seven years from 
tank car to test tube may be reduced 
substantially in the near future, if in- 
deed it is not already outmoded. 











sagas. 


national roundup 


Rounding out the week’s domestic news. 


SS 
Companies 


Ellay Rubber Co. (Los Angeles) has purchased 
Charles Crowl Co. and Crowl Chemical Co. (El Monte, 
Calif.), which will be operated as Ellay Laminates, 
division of the parent company. Ellay will continue to 
supply the Crowl line of press-planished sheets and 
panels for the aircraft industry, will also add new 
products for application in furniture, radiation shield- 
ing and building panels. 


North American Coal Corp. (Cleveland)—which in 
recent years has been diversifying into chemical and 
other noncoal operations—has listed its 1,589,603 
shares of common stock for trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The stock—currently selling at about 
$18/share—previously was traded over-the-counter. 
NACC is building a 40,000-tons/year aluminum sul- 
fate plant in southern Ohio, due onstream by year’s end 
(CW, Dec. 10, ’60, p. 26). 


Baird Chemical Industries Inc. (New York) has com- 
pleted acquisition of Barlow Chemical Corp. (Ossin- 
ing, N.Y.) (CW Business Newsletter, Aug. 19). Baird 
will market Barlow’s Barquat quaternary ammonium 
compounds and Barlene tertiary amines. 


John Deere Chemical Co. has moved its executive 
and sales offices from Pryor to Tulsa, Okla. Adminis- 
trative, sales, accounting, traffic and advertising de- 
partments are affected by the move. 


Expansion 


Rock Salt: Sifto Salt Ltd., subsidiary of Dominion 
Tar & Chemical, is sinking a new, 1,800-ft. shaft at 
its rock salt mine at Goderich, Ont. The $1.6-million 
project, due for completion in two years, is part of 
a $3-million development plan that will boost ca- 
pacity 50%. 


Aluminum: Reynolds Metals (Richmond, Va.) has 
purchased an aluminum fabrication mill at McCook, 
Ill., from the Navy for $7.7 million. The Navy origi- 
nally acquired it for $16.3 million and used it to pro- 
duce tapered aluminum sheet and plate for its aircraft 
during the Korean War. 


LPG Hydrocarbons: Continental Oil Co. (Houston, 
Tex.) plans to build a natural gas processing plant in 


the company’s Sacatosa field in Maverick County, 
Texas. The plant—to be completed by next March— 
will process up to 2.5 million cu.ft./day of natural gas, 
turning out up to 18,000 gal./day of propane, butane 
and natural gasoline. 


Fatty Acid Esters: Chemol Inc. (Greensboro, N.C.) 
—a newly organized company headed by Stanley 
Frank, president of Carolina Byproducts Co. (Greens- 
boro)—is building a 10,000-sq.ft. plant to produce a 
line of fatty acid esters and hydrogenated oils and fats 
for use in textile chemicals, plastics and rubbers. Ini- 
tial plant investment: about $250,000. The unit is 
expected to go onstream in November. 


fs 


foreign roundup 


Rounding out the week’s international news. 


Polyethylene/Pakistan: Two German firms—Salzgit- 
ter Industricbau GmbH. and Braunschweigische Mas- 
chinenbauenstalt—have received an order for a high- 
pressure polyethylene plant to be built in Pakistan. The 
project, first of its kind in that country, is to include 
a plant to produce alcohol from molasses, and units to 
manufacture ethylene, high-pressure polyethylene, and 
finished products. Capacity: 5,000-6,000 Ibs./year of 
polyethylene granulate. Completion target: end of 63. 


Fertilizer/Jamaica: A group of U.S. investors is re- 
portedly backing construction of a 60,000-tons/year 
organic fertilizer plant in Kingston. 

The plant will receive all the city’s garbage for 
processing. Jamaica Agricultural Society will distribute 
the finished product. 


Resins/India: Reichhold Chemical Co. (White 
Plains, N.Y.) and Simpson & Co. Ltd., subsidiary of 
Amalgamations Private Ltd., have formed Reichhold 
Chemicals India Private Ltd. The new firm will build 
a $420,000 plant at Madras to produce synthetic resins 
for India’s textile, surface coatings, adhesives, and 
plastics industries; $2.1 million has been earmarked for 
future expansion. 


Investments/India: Podar Sons Pvt. Ltd. (Bombay) is 
seeking U.S. financial and technical backing for three 
projects to be built in India: auto tires and tubes (ca- 
pacity: 1,000 units/day; capitalization: $4 million); 
polystyrene (7,000 tons/year, $3 million); polyethy- 
lene (3,600 tons/year, $3 million). Podar would put 
up 25% of the capital, the U.S. collaborator, 25%. 
Public subscription would supply the other half. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Better Odds for a Northern Ireland Chemical 


With the United Kingdom likely to 
join the European Common Market, 
more U.S. chemical companies build- 
ing abroad will probably be turning 
their attention to the British province 
of Northern Ireland (Ulster). 

Hounded by a chronic unemploy- 
ment problem, Northern Ireland has 
been courting foreign investment for 
the past few years, with some modest 
success. Since *45, 160 new develop- 
ments or expansions have sprung up. 
U.S. companies have put in about $60 
million. 

A few large chemical projects have 
figured prominently in this inflow 
(CW, Oct. 18 58, p. 37). Back in 56, 
Du Pont chose Northern Ireland for 
its first European manufacturing ven- 
ture, and bought a 300-acre site at 
Maydown, near Londonderry. The fol- 
lowing year it started building a 50- 
million-Ibs./year neoprene rubber 
plant, which went onstream in °60. 
It’s been gradually working up to 
full-capacity operation, and plans call 
for a 20% boost in capacity. This 
summer Du Pont revealed it planned 
to start construction later this year of 
a “multimillion-dollar” isocyanates 
plant at Maydown. 

To supply the raw material for the 
neoprene plant, British Oxygen’s sub- 
sidiary, Carbide Industries Ltd., put 
up an acetylene plant alongside. 

Early in °58, Chemstrand Ltd.— 
wholly owned subsidiary of Chem- 
strand Corp.—started up its $9-mil- 
lion acrylic fiber plant at Coleraine, 


Northern 


Belfast 


after considering 61 sites in the U.K. 
Now Chemstrand has a two-stage ex- 
pansion under way—an immediate 
50% increase of capacity to 15 million 
Ibs./year, and an increase to 25 mil- 
lion Ibs. by the end of ’62. 

British companies are bringing 
other chemical industry projects to 
Northern Ireland. Imperial Chemical 
Industries is building a Terylene poly- 
ester fiber plant on a 200-acre site at 
Kilroot, near Carrickfergus, and last 
week told of its plans to eventually 
produce polypropylene filament yarn 
there (CW Business Newsletter, Sept. 
23). Courtaulds already has a rayon 
yarn plant at Carrickfergus (it opened 
in °50). And British Enka and its 
Dutch parent, AKU, will build a ny- 
lon plant at Antrim. They are forming 
a new company, British Enkalon, to 
run it. AKU will hold a 54.84% in- 
terest (the same share it holds in 
British Enka), and other British Enka 
stockholders will be given the chance 
to purchase the rest. 

In another project, ICI will partici- 
pate with Richardson Chemical Ma- 
nure Co. in building a $5.6-million 
fertilizer and sulfuric acid plant at 
Belfast Lough. It’s to be completed 
early in ’63. 

And hopes for further chemical 
development in Northern Ireland are 
spurred by the current construction of 
British Petroleum’s refinery at Bel- 
fast—Northern Ireland’s first. Initial 
capacity will be 30,000 bbls./day. It 
will produce motor fuel, kerosene, 


aviation turbine fuels, light and heavy 
diesel oils, fuel oil and liquefied petro- 
leum gas, primarily for the local 
market. 

Pebbles in a Pool: Unlike many 
areas seeking to attract industry, 
Northern Ireland is not industrially 
“underdeveloped.” Its industrial tradi- 
tion goes back to the British industrial 
revolution. Ulster’s basic problem is 
economic and technological. Its ma- 
jor industries have been textiles— 
notably linen—and shipbuilding. But 
the British shipbuilding industry has 
long been in a slump, and so has much 
of the traditional textile industry. 

Much of Britain’s industrial expan- 
sion and diversification has passed 
Northern Ireland by. Until after 
World War II the local government 
was inclined to a laissez faire philoso- 
phy, didn’t go out to attract industry. 
British manufacturers considered 
Ulster “out of the way”; and since 
unemployment was widespread they 
had no incentive to seek new sites. 

The result has been continuing mass 
unemployment in Northern Ireland. 

And although the number of new 
plants coming in has been heartening, 
they haven’t really made much of a 
dent in the problem. Despite the 
37,000 new jobs that have been 
created since "45 the unemployment 
rate remains about 7%. 

Pulling Them In: Consequently the 
government of Northern Ireland has 
been trying to diversify its industrial 
base. The chemical industry is one of 


Ireland’s Budding Chemical Industry 


Skinner Bros., Ltd.—manufacturing chemists. 





James A. Beck & Son, Ltd. — hydrochloric acid, glauber 
salts, iron sulfate, etc. 

Calocrete Products Ltd.—concrete and cement treatments. 

H. J. Christie—hairdressing sundries. 

William Clements—disinfectants, soaps, polishes. 

John Everitt & Co.—branded preparations. 

R. J. Groves & Son—insecticides. 

Johnston & Christian Ltd.—bleach and ammonia. 

Kilco Chemicals, Ltd.—fruit treesprays, DDT and benzene 
hexachloride insecticides, disinfectants. 

Magowan Vicars: (Chemicals) Ltd.—wood preservatives, dis- 
infectants, cleaning compounds, woodworm eradicator. 

Pemberton & Co., Ltd.—polishes. 


Richardson Chemical Manure Co.—sulfuric acid, fertilizer. 
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Smyth & Co. (Chemicals), Ltd. — bleach, disinfectants, 
soaps, detergents, hair oils, etc. 

Stormont Manufacturing Co. — insecticides, caustic soda, 
disinfectants, detergents, polishes, etc. 

Tennants Textile Colours, Ltd.—textile pigment colors. 

Ulster Oil Refineries, Ltd.—carpet dye. 


Carrickfergus 
Courtaulds, Ltd.—rayon. 


Coleraine 
Chemstrand, Ltd.—acrylic fiber. 


Maydown 
E. |. du Pont—neoprene rubber, isocyanates. 
Carbide Industries, Ltd.—acetylene. 





How Britain’s prospective entry into the Common 
Industry Market would favor Northern Ireland’s prospects 


its main targets. Even though chemi- for attracting foreign chemical investments. 
cal plants generally employ a labor 


force that’s small relative to invest- 
ment, development officials believe 
they will be helpful in attracting other 
industries that use their output. 

They believe Ulster offers the phys- 
ical assets many chemical plants need 
—a lot of space, plenty of fresh water 
and easy effluent disposal, good har- 
bor facilities—and that there are op- 
portunities for plants using raw mate- 
rials that aren’t too bulky, or plants 
that can supply their own feedstock or 
turn out products that have a high 
conversion value. Petrochemicals, 
plastics, pharmaceuticals, man-made 
fibers, and some of the newer metals 
are considered possibilities. @ Coleraine 

To lure industries, Northern Ireland 
offers substantial financial incentives: 
outright capital grants to companies 





eo” Maydown 


equal to one-third of their yearly Londonderry 

capital expenditures (up to maximum 

yearly payments of $364,000 for ma- Larne 
chinery and $196,000 for buildings), : 

loans for capital requirements, con- : Carrickfergus 


t Kilroot 
struction of plants for companies and 


rental at below market levels. Since Anta 

*45 the development program has cost NORTHERN IRELAND Sydenhay 

the government about $130 million, Belfast 

including $65 million for buildings. Castlereagh® 
Northern Ireland’s economic plight : 

results in other advantages to com- 

panies: low land costs, a large pool 

of labor already adapted to industrial 

life (including night shifts), wages 

somewhat lower than in England. 
Reaching the Market: Since Ulster 


Kilroot 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.—polyester fiber. 
Sydenham 
British Petroleum Ltd.—refinery. 
Antrim 
British Enkalon Ltd.—nylon-6 fiber and resin. 
Nicrobrand Co.—nicotine and nicotine insecticid 
Larne land 
British Aluminium Co. Ltd.—red oxide pigment. England — 
Castlereagh 
British Oxygen Gases, Ltd. — oxygen, acetylene, argon, 
nitrogen, propane, nitrous oxide, etc. 
Londonderry 
Ceca (Northern Ireland) Ltd.—activated carbon. 
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itself has a population of only 1.4 mil- 
lion, plants of any real size built there 
generally have to aim at markets else- 
where in the U.K., in Europe, or 
abroad. The Carbide Industries plant, 
which feeds Du Pont’s neoprene unit, 
is an exception, of course. Also, 
Chemstrand does sell some of its 
viscose yarn to Dunlop’s local tire- 
cord plant, though the bulk of it goes 
to apparel plants in England. And 
British Enkalon’s nylon plant will 
probably find some local outlets. 

If Ulster’s development officials’ 
hopes are borne out, more satellite 
plants like Carbide Industries’ will ap- 
pear, along with more plants that use 
chemicals. But such integration and 
local consumption on a large scale is 
still probably a long way off. 

The major outlet for Northern 
Ireland’s goods is the rest of the U.K.., 
of course. And plants in Northern 
Ireland naturally get Britain’s tariff 
advantages in the Commonwealth and 
the European Free Trade Assn. 

The disadvantage of being sepa- 
rated from the rest of the U.K. by the 
Irish Sea has been overcome to a 
great extent by the development of 
good port facilities (Belfast is the 
U.K.’s third-largest port), and shipping 
services such as drive-on ferry serv- 
ices for trucks. 

Chemstrand, for example, ships 
large lots on transports out of 
Belfast, and sends loaded trucks over 
the Larne-Preston ferry. Du Pont uses 
the same ferry, and also ships from a 
jetty at its Maydown site. Belfast is 
only 140 miles from Glasgow, 156 
miles from Liverpool. 

Getting into Euromart: But no 
matter how enthusiastically they 
waxed over Northern Ireland’s attrac- 
tions, until recently its boosters have 
been confronted by a stark fact—it 
is outside the European Common 
Market. Hence, like the rest of the 
U.K., it is outside the mainstream of 
European industrial expansion, which 
is drawing the great bulk of U.S. in- 
vestment. If this situation were to 
continue, Ulster’s chances for a really 
large and rapid inflow of new invest- 
ment would not be very promising, 
no matter what the financial induce- 
ments proffered. 

But the outlook has changed— 
Britain has applied for membership in 
the Common Market, and is expected 
to enter. Already, reports Kenneth 
Bloomfield, Northern Ireland’s repre- 


sentative in the U.S., a number of U.S. 
companies have expressed interest in 
moving into Ulster in anticipation of 
Britain’s entry into the Common Mar- 
ket. 

If Northern Ireland does wind up 
within the Common Market, its big- 
gest problem—unemployment—will 
become a powerful asset in attracting 
industry. For one of the major prob- 
lems facing producers in the Common 
Market is the tight labor supply pre- 
vailing in most industrial centers. In 
Germany, it has already put a crimp 
in some chemical industry expansion. 
And the resulting pressure for higher 
wages is slowly driving up costs. 

German and Dutch producers, in 
fact, have already come to Northern 
Ireland to recruit labor. But this doesn’t 
solve their problem, since the Irish- 
men tend to go home when they can. 

There are, of course, labor-surplus 
areas already within the Common 
Market—such as southern Italy and 
Sicily. But in those areas the people 
are much less educated than in North- 
ern Ireland, and they lack the tradi- 
tion of industrial employment and its 
necessary discipline of regularity. 

For U.S. firms, moreover, Ulster 
has the added advantage of a familiar 
language and relative simplicity of 
currency operations. 

Problems Too: Balancing these 
advantages are some problems. Chemi- 
cal raw materials are almost nonex- 
istent; local rails and road communi- 
cations are poor; labor, though 
relatively cheap and plentiful, is mostly 
unskilled (particularly for chemical 
operations) and power costs are rela- 
tively high, though rebates keep them 
no higher than in the rest of the U.K. 

How important these factors turn 
out to be depends, of course, on spe- 
cific projects and products. Du Pont 
probably had to have a local supply 
of acetylene, but it will bring in the 
raw material for its isocyanates plant 
from elsewhere in the U.K. Court- 
aulds brings in coal from England, 
sulfur from the U.S. and France, 
charcoal from Belgium and Sweden, 
wood pulp from Scandinavia, the U.S. 
and Canada and also ships in liquid 
caustic soda. It makes its own sulfuric 
acid and carbon disulfide at the site. 

While local labor is not now skilled 
for many of the necessary jobs in a 
chemical operation, the companies al- 
ready in Northern Ireland have found 
that the workers can be readily trained. 
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But just how much of an attraction 
this labor supply will be again varies 
widely with the type of operation. It 
may not be directly important for the 
more-capital-intensive industries—e.g., 
petrochemicals. Still it can take hun- 
dreds of men to build a plant, and a 
ready labor supply can speed con- 
struction. And many plants will use a 
lot of manpower: ICI plans eventually 
to employ at least 2,000 at Kilroot. 

Internal transport may not be much 
of a problem if plants that export 
most of their output are situated near 
water. 

Ulster’s distance from continental 
Europe can be a drawback, depending 
again on the product, scale and com- 
petitive situation. To serve isocyanates 
customers on the mainland, Du Pont 
has a French plant; the Ulster plant 
will serve the U.K. and EFTA 
markets. On the other hand, its Ulster 
plant is Du Pont’s only neoprene 
plant in Europe; output of this plant 
has been gradually replacing the com- 
pany’s exports from the U.S. to 
Europe. And Du Pont officials point 
out that the Maydown site is not 
designed for merely “a one- or two- 
product plant,” that British entry into 
the Common Market could contribute 
to enlargement of the Maydown 
product line. 

Competition: Ulster’s labor surplus 
advantage in attracting new industry 
is shared by other areas in the U.K.; 
North England and Scotland have un- 
employment, and there are pockets of 
unemployment in the Liverpool area 
and other parts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. But these areas lack avail- 
able plant sites. And with its unique 
local government setup. Ulster can 
offer greater financial incentives. 

More potent competition for at- 
tracting foreign investors comes from 
Northern Ireland’s neighbor, the Re- 
public of Ireland. Ireland has also 
applied for membership in the Com- 
mon Market. It has an unemployment 
problem similar to Ulster’s, and offers 
foreign investors even greater finan- 
cial inducements—cash grants that 
can cover the full cost of site and 
buildings and half of plant and equip- 
ment cost in selected “development” 
areas, and a 10-year tax waiver on 
profits earned from exports. Since 
these incentives were offered in the 
Industrial ‘Encouragement Act of ’58, 
more than 100 foreign industrial com- 
panies have come into Ireland. 





“Get A Horse!” 


That taunt is almost never heard because new products and new ideas have made 
cars far more reliable. For example, synthetic rubber, derived from acrylonitrile, 
is now used in hoses and gaskets because of its remarkable resistance to deterioration 
from heat and the solvent action of gasoline, lubricating oils and coolants. e Cyanamid 
has over 25 years of experience in acrylonitrile and will be glad to send you its com- 
prehensive book ‘‘ The Chemistry of Acrylonitrile’’ when requested on your company 
letterhead. Whether your problem is in rubber or in another field, Cyanamid is always 
ready to help. ¢ American Cyanamid Company / Petrochemicals Department / 


30 Rockefeller Plaza / New York 20, N.Y. — CYANAMID — 
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GLASSWARE TELLS THE STORY 


er & 


INSTANT RINSABILITY WITH ALIPAL’CO-436 


Glassware and dishes drain sparkling clean after being washed with Alipal CO-436 and rinsed... 
this detergent par excellence is a good soil and lime-soap dispersant and, at the same time, completely 
water soluble. @ Flash-foaming and easy on the skin too...used in bubble baths and shampoos as 
well as in dishwashing detergents. It is also suggested for washing hard-waxed surfaces (cars, 
linoleum floors, countertops) because it cleans efficiently but removes very little wax. m@ Alipal 
CO-436 is available from warehouses located nationally. Discover why some of the most highly 
promoted light-duty, liquid household detergents are based on this surfactant or compounded with 
it. For a free sample of Alipal CO-436 and a copy of booklet AP-66, write Dept. S-11. 


From, Research, to Really 


Litt e ANTARA CHEMICALS 


A DIVISION OF 
gf | GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET + NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES: New York © Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte * Chattanooga « Chicago 
Portland, Ore. * San Francisco « Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., Montreal 
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The Air Force is firming plans for a solid-fueled space booster 
to propel men to the moon. A decision will come in the next few weeks. 
President Kennedy ordered development of a 20-million-lbs.-thrust solid- 
fueled booster by the Air Force last spring when he decided to put the 
U.S. in the race with the Soviets to land a man on the moon. This would 
compete with development of a liquid-fueled engine for the giant Nova 
booster that will propel the three-man Apollo capsule to the moon. 





Congress appropriated about $70 million to start development 
of the solid-fueled booster this year. But the program has been delayed 
because the National Aeronautics and Space Administration has not 
spelled out exactly what the Air Force’s role is to be—and the Air Force 
has held up contracts pending such clarification. The vague understand- 
ing is that NASA will develop the vehicle, the Air Force the booster. 


The Air Force would like to take over the entire project. This, 
it argues, would speed the program by making one agency responsible for 
all decisions. A top-level NASA-Defense Dept. committee under Nicholas 
E. Golovin is due to make recommendations on the solid-fuel program 
in November, dealing with just these matters. 

* 

A showdown over reciprocal trade is building in Congress for 
next year. “Protectionist” sentiment has been growing in recent years. 
And proponents of higher tariffs and quotas to protect American industry 
from foreign competition believe they now have the strength in Congress 
to emasculate the Reciprocal Trade Act, which comes up for renewal next 
June 30. This act is the cornerstone of U.S. foreign trade policy. 





The Kennedy Administration is pushing in the opposite direc- 
tion. It wants freer trade, as did the Eisenhower Administration. The 
White House is preparing a broad package for submission to Congress 
in January, calling for sweeping across-the-board tariff cuts. Some of his 
advisors are talking about offering subsidies to hard-hit domestic indus- 
tries in exchange for freer trade authority. 


President Kennedy probably will ask for a lot more than he 


- actually wants. This allows for concessions and still a legislative victory. 


Outcome of the reciprocal trade fight is in doubt. But it’s a good bet that 
any new tariff concessions made by Congress will be made grudgingly. 
w 

Sale of government-owned stock in General Aniline & Film 
has been recommended by the Justice Dept.—just as was done in both 
the Eisenhower and Truman Administrations. Byron White, Deputy 
Attorney General, told the House Commerce Committee last week that 
the department favors legislation that would permit the government to sell 
its 97% interest in General Aniline—as long as the company remains 
“under the control of nonalien interests.” Proceeds from the sale would 
be set aside pending outcome of law suits. 
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The government seized the stock in °42, charging GAF was 
controlled by enemy interests. The Swiss firm Interhandel is claiming in 
both U.S. courts and the International Court of Justice that it, not the 
German firm I. G Farben, is the true owner of the GAF shares. It is 
lobbying in Congress—successfully so far—to prevent passage of a sale 
bill. It wants the stock, not the money, if it wins its court cases. Termina- 


tion of these is not yet in sight. Nor is passage of the disposal bill. 
+ 


The price of silver has become a hot issue in Washington. A 
bloc of Western senators is pressuring the Treasury to either boost its sales 
price of about 91¢/oz. or stop selling from its diminishing free silver 
stock and let prices seek their own level—presumably higher. Fighting this 
are New England senators—with the support of an increasingly large 
number of chemical process industries that use silver in several processes, 
including production of film for cameras. What they want is repeal of the 
Silver Act, letting prices shoot up momentarily in the hope that they will 
come down later. What will come of the controversy is anybody’s guess. 
President Kennedy has ordered a Treasury study of the problem—after 
Congress goes home. 





Construction of the long-delayed Stanford accelerator in Cali- 
fornia will get under way this fiscal year. There had been some doubt 
about Congressional approval in the aftermath of the bitter debate that 
resulted in rejection of power generators for the huge nuclear reactor at 





Hanford, Wash. Hanford proponents suggested that they might kill all 
Atomic Energy Commission construction funds in retaliation. 


Calmer heads prevailed, however. Congress finally gave AEC 
all its construction money for fiscal ’62, except Hanford. This includes 
$26 million, out of an estimated $114-million eventual cost, to start con- 
struction of the two-mile-long linear accelerator at Stanford University. 
Congress also appropriated $4.5 million for research and development 
work in connection with the accelerator. 


Potable water is flowing from the saline conversion plant at 
Freeport, Tex., despite considerable damage from Hurricane Carla. The 
Office of Saline Water reports only minor structural damage to the process 
equipment from the hurricane winds. But at the peak of the storm the 
plant was flooded with 6 ft. of sea water, causing considerable damage 
to pumps, motors, electrical switch gear and the instrument control panel. 
Initial estimates of damage: $75,000. Engineers worked around the clock 
—anticipating a need for pure water in the Freeport area—and had the 
plant back in operation within five days after the storm struck. 





An important conference on use of drugs to treat cancer will be 
held in Washington Nov. 2-3. Discussion will center around results to date 
in the government’s $25-million/year cancer chemotherapy program, con- 
ducted by the National Institutes of Health. 
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..+.» AND THE TWENTY-THREE INGREDIENTS THAT COMPOSE IT 


This fragrance is a classic example of what the creative perfumer can accomplish, given the attributes of experience, 
scientific knowledge, imagination and—last but not least—the fine, basic materials with which to work. WHITE LILAC 
SUPREME is a floral composition distinguished not only for the beauty, fidelity and tenacity of its fragrance, but also 
for its amazingly low cost. It is truly an outstanding achievement in perfume synthesis. Now the building blocks of 
this floral specialty can be readily identified by reference to the numbered diagram shown on the back of this insert. 
What cannot be shown are the precisely measured fractions of each of these ingredients as evolved in the development 
of this compound and as specified in its formula. Obviously, it is these minuscule details that determine the character 
and perfection of the finished product. It is also this fact that strengthens our own long-held belief in the importance 
of quality, purity and uniformity as minimal criteria for the selection of al/ materials used in the manufacture of 
extracts, toiletries and cosmetics. That is why utmost dependability of its basic materials has always been held para- 
mount in the processing and production of FRITZSCHE products. 

see Over [_> 





KEY TO PHOTO (on facing page).... a re 


. INDOL—Commercially availabie synthetic. 
. HELIOTROPIN EXTRA—Exclusive source of 
supply. 
. ABSOLUTE OF JASMINE SEILLANS®—Exclu- 
sive source of supply and special processing. 
. OIL ROSE USP KAZANLIK EXTRA—Exclusive 
source of supply 
. CINNAMIC ALCOHOL—Ciifton produced syn- 
thetic. 
. HYDROXY-CITRONELLAL EXTRA—Ciifton pro- 
duced synthetic 
. TERPINEOL ABSOLUTE—isolated by Clifton 
process. 
. AMYLCINNAMIC ALDEHYDE — Commercially 
available synthetic. 
. RHOSIDOL No. 32569—F.B. specialty. 
. ANISIC ALDEHYDE—Commercially available 
synthetic. 
. FRITZBRO® SYNTHETIC FLOWER OIL HELI- 
OTROPE—F.B. specialty 
. FRITZBRO® SYNTHETIC FLOWER OIL 
NEROLI—F.B. specialty. 
ISOEUGENOL METHYL ETHER—Ciifton pro- 
duced synthetic 
. NEROLIDOL SYNTHETIC—Commercially avail- 
able synthetic. 
. MUSK KETONE—Commercially available syn- 
thetic. 
. GERANIOL EXTRA—Isolated by Clifton process. 
PHENYLETHYL ALCOHOL N.F.—Commercially 
’ i available synthetic 
me | CYCLAMEN ALDEHYDE—Commercially avail- 
able synthetic. 
. EUGENOL USP EXTRA—Isolated by Clifton 


| process. 
| S D a 4 é N D A 8 | L | T Y . BENZYL ACETATE—Commercially available syn- 
thetic. 


. FRITZBRO® SYNTHETIC FLOWER OIL JAS- 
MINE EXTRA FINE—F.B. specialty 


OF MATERIALS te 
IMPORTANT TO YOU? 


EXAMINE THE ABOVE LISTING Of materials that compose this formulation for WHITE 























LILAC SUPREME. Bear in mind that each of these ingredients was carefully chosen for 


its specific contribution—however slight—to the finished whole. The result of such 
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select blending is a fragrance of eloquent beauty which can be reproduced time and 


time again, providing these identical materials are faithfully employed in its produc- 





tion. . . . It is when the perfume/cosmetic manufacturer’s basic materials do not 





L 
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adhere to original formula specifications for uniformity and quality that he runs 
into serious trouble. Recognizing its responsibility in this connection, FRITZSCHE 
takes particular pride in the day-in, day-out consistency and dependability of its 


many fragrance specialties, natural flower oils and aromatic 





chemical products. . . . If these same considerations are of 
concern to you, we hope you'll accord us an opportunity to 
tell you more about our fine products and helpful services. 


Write us, won’t you? 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


76 NINTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Branch Offices and *Stocks: Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., *Chicago, IIl., Cincinnati, Ohio, Greensboro, N. C., 
*Los Angeles, Cal., Philadelphia, Pa., San Francisco, Cal., St. Louis, Mo., Montreal and *Toronto, Canada; 
*Mexico, D. F. and *Buenos Aires, Argentina. Plants: Clifton, N. J. and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, AROMATIC CHEMICALS, BASIC PERFUME AND FLAVOR RAW MATERIALS 
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Simple demonstration helps solve major packaging problem for Dow Chemical 


The multiwall bag you see here con- 
tains nothing but air. The man stand- 
ing on it weighs 200 lbs. Yet no air 
can escape. That's because the bag 
is Union-Camp’s amazing new 
UNISEAL. 

It ended a two-year search by Dow 
Chemical for a package that would 
provide a perfect vapor barrier. 


Protection problem critical 

The search began when Dow first 
developed an effective new crab grass 
killer. To successfully market this 
new product, an unusually tight pack- 
age—even air-tight—was essential. 
The ideal package also had to be 
sturdy, printable, easy to handle and 
ship. And economical. 

One day Dow engineers witnessed 
the UNISEAL demonstration you 
see above. If the bag could lock in air, 
then it must have the perfect vapor 
barrier. Further testing proved they 
were right. 


Seals safely—and saves, too 
The remarkable new UNISEAL bag 
features four plies. An outer sheet of 
semi-bleached paper (for top print- 


ability). Two middle plies of kraft. 
And an inner ply of kraft laminated 
to aluminum foil with polyethylene. 
A final extrusion coating of poly- 
ethylene resin over the foil serves as 
the heat-sealing medium for the inner 
seam and bottom. 

The bag can easily be filled on any 
standard filling equipment. A special 
machine heat-seals the inner ply and 
applies adhesive to the tops of the 
outer plies. It then folds over the 
lip and pastes it to the outside of the 
bag. Finally, the machine centers a 

—— OMT a 


RK > = 

Secret of sealing. Spe- 
cial machine heat-seals 
inner ply, folds lip over 
and pastes to outside 
of bag. Finally, gum 
tape is applied (arrow) 
forming a positive air- 
tight closure. 


UNISEAL’S ‘unique 
inner ply is made of 
kraft paper laminated 
with polyethylene to 
aluminium foil. Bags 
can be easily filled on 
any standard filling 
equipment. 


strip of gum tape over the edge of the 
lip to form a positive air-tight closure. 

Apart from providing a_ perfect 
vapor barrier, Union-Camp’s 
UNISEAL bag also turned out to 
be the least expensive container of 
any previously tried! 


How much could a Union-Camp 
multiwall idea save you? 
Hundreds of companies, large and 
small, have cut costs through Union- 
Camp multiwall ideas like this. Our 
comprehensive packaging service— 
5-Star Plan—covers bag construction, 
design, specifications control, pack- 
aging machinery and a survey of 

your plant. And it’s free. 
See your local Union-Camp multi- 
wall man for complete details. 





FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET shows 
how packers like yourself have 
achieved greater economy in 
their multiwall packaging op- 
erations. Write Dept. M-4. 


BS UNION-CAMP 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper C 233 B: y N.Y. 7. NY. 
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Rugged Lube Defoams Too 


Last week Dow Corning Corp. 
(Midland, Mich.) introduced a new line 
of fluorosilicone fluids and greases— 
fluoroalkyl groups attached to siloxane 
polymers (CW Technology Newslet- 
ter, Sept. 23). Because of their re- 
sistance to oxidizing chemicals and 
extreme temperatures (some are serv- 
iceable between —40 and +400 F) the 
products should be useful in a wide 
variety of plant applications ranging 
from valve lubrication to defoaming 
(see picture). 

The fluorosilicones retain most of 
the useful properties of their silicone 
cousins and obtain the bonus of sol- 
vent resistance and better lubricity 
through substitution of fluoroalkyl for 
the more common methyl group. 

The fluorosilicones now available 
include: (1) Dow Corning FS 1265 
Fluid (designed as a lubricating fluid 
for use when insolubility in fuels and 
oils is needed, and as defoamer for 
solvent systems where conventional 
silicone defoamers do not work as 
well); (2) FS 1280 and FS 1281 (for- 
mulated as fuel-, oil-, and solvent-re- 
sistant, grease-like valve lubricants 
that can be used at extreme tempera- 





Lab technician compares FS 1265 de- 
foamer (left) with untreated liquid. 


ture ranges); (3) FS 1290 and FS 
1291 (lithium soap-thickened lubri- 
cants, suitable wherever good lubricity 
is needed and where the lube is sub- 
ject to the splashing of oils, fuels and 
solvents). 

The big drawback now to wide- 
spread use of the products is the 
price tag—$25-45/lb. But DCC feels 
that the price should drop eventually 
to about $12/lIb., the cost of its Silas- 
tic LS line of fluorosilicone rubber. 


Dials to Digits 


If MacLeod Instrument Corp.’s 
(Fort Lauderdale, Fla.) new digital 
converter proves out as well as early 
tests indicate it will, the chemical 
industry may soon have a cheaper 
and more accurate substitute for con- 
ventional analog-to-digital converters. 
The device, simply mounted on the 
face of pointer or dial instruments 
(e.g., pressure or level gauges, flow- 
meters), converts the needle displace- 
ment into a digital signal. 

According to James O’Maley, MIC’s 
vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing, the instrument, called the Discon 
(digital scanner and converter), has 
manifold CPI applications. It appears 
useful for (1) process studies (e.g., 
material or energy balances) in which 
a few key instrument readings are 
scanned and fed to a data logger or 
printer; (2) computer control in which 
critical analog-type instrument read- 
ings are converted by the MIC device 
into digital computer input; (3) im- 
proving laboratory analysis accuracy 
(the instrument is said to have vir- 
tually eliminated human error caused 
by parallax, which sometimes occurs 
in colorimeter analysis). 

Doubters: But the MacLeod instru 
ment has hurdles ahead. As one chem- 
ical instrument expert put it, “There 
are a number of instruments of this 
type; they work in principle but never 
come through in practice.” On the 
other hand, the Discon has already 
proved itself in such uses as scanning 
and relaying of weather bureau data 
and field-located gas meters. 

The Discon, says MIC, is more 
accurate than most _ conventional 
transistorized analog-to-digital con- 
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verters (it provides an accuracy of up 
to one part in 10,000). Unlike the 
transistor type, the new device imposes 
no load on the scanner instrument 
because there are no physical or elec- 
trical connections between them. 

The scanner fits on the dial or 
meter face and _photoelectrically 
translates into an electric pulse the 
change in angular position of the in- 
strument’s pointer over a_ selected 
time interval. This pulse, which is 
proportional to the pointer displace- 
ment, is then transmitted to an elec- 
tronic unit, which converts it into a 
digital signal. 

Cost Factor: Even if the Discon is 
found acceptable by chemical man- 
agement from an accuracy standpoint, 
it will still have to justify itself eco- 
nomically. One Discon is probably 
less expensive than a _ transistorized 
analog-to-digital converter (a scanner 
costs $500; an entire unit, including 
the electronic readout, costs $1,500- 
2,000; typical cost of a transistorized 
unit is $4,000-5,000). But while the 
conventional converters can handle 
several instruments at once, the MIC 
unit requires one scanner for every 
pointer-type instrument. MIC reports 
however, that it can cut the high cost 
of multiple installations by feeding 
several scanner signals into one elec- 
tronic readout device. 


Test Plant Rental 


Chemical management can now 
buy or rent a complete “package” 
trickling filter pilot plant to gather 
waste treatment and pollution data. 
It’s a new service by Dow Chemical 
Co.’s_ Industrial Service Division 
(Cleveland). 

The plan, according to Tom Powers, 
ISD’s chief, is useful to both small 
and large chemical companies. AIl- 
ready units have been installed by two 
paper mills, four petroleum compa- 
nies and in two chemical plants. 

The idea has appealed to large 
chemical companies. Although they 
may have the know-how to build 
their own pilot plants, it’s cheaper for 
them to use the package unit. Reason: 
costs of engineering and overhead 
associated with designing, ordering 
and buying the more than 15 separate 
parts totals more than the cost of the 
Dow unit. ISD units sell for $4,000 





EWI! 
VARSOL STAYS SWEET! 








\\ 
/ a 
ft’s here my friends, new improved Varsol...the solvent with long- 


lasting freshness. Produced by a unique, new Esso hydrofining process, today’s Varsol retains its 
efficient solvency, yet keeps its fresh, sweet smell locked in...even after long storage or many process- 
ings in your plant. Like all Esso solvents, new improved Varsol reaches your plant fresh, uniform, 
and on schedule from modern, conveniently located storage facilities. Don’t hesitate to call on your 
local Esso Representative for further information and expert technical assistance. Or write: 15 West 
51st Street, New York 19, New York. (And tell ’em Nosey sent you!) “/ Nobeyy 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY (Esso) . 
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or rent for $1,800—this covers the 
six-month period generally sufficient 
to complete the plant waste study. 

Small chemical companies find the 
plan helpful too, especially if they do 
not have the technical know-how or 
the laboratory facilities to do the job 
themselves. 

How It Works: Here’s how the ar- 
rangement works. A chemical com- 
pany with a water-pollution problem 
buys or rents the pilot plant. Dow will 
then run a preliminary analysis—e.g., 
BOD (biochemical oxidation demand) 
—to determine what type of nutrients 
are best for that customer's waste 
stream. The unit is then assembled on 
the plant site by an outside contractor 
to process 10-15% of the plant’s waste 
stream. 

The unit’s effluent is analyzed reg- 
ularly either by the customer—if it 
has the facilities—or by ISD, for a 
fee. Using the accumulated data Dow 
recommends the best design of trick- 
ling filter to handle the customer’s 
full plant-waste stream. 

Building the pilot plant to a full- 
scale unit is said to be no problem. 
Dow asserts that trickling filter plants 
up to 20,000 cu. ft. in volume have 
been scaled up from the 150-cu.ft. 
pilot unit. 

The unit is a completely assembled 
tubular steel structure with rotary 
distributor, pumps, nutrient feeders 
ready to operate. The heart of the 
trickling filter is Dowpac 20A, a cor- 
rugated plastic packing that holds the 
active biological slimes. 


EQUIPMENT 


Flow Ratio Computer: A new flow 
ratio computer that provides direct 
measurement of multichemical flow 
ratios is now available from Republic 
Flow Meters Co., subsidiary of Rock- 
well Mfg. Co. (Chicago). RFMC says 
the device—accurate to 1%—is aim- 
ed at jobs now done by conventional 
ratio device plus two square root ex- 
tractors. The instrument will sound 
an alarm or limit the flow of one 
liquid when ratios get out of balance. 
In addition, output can be recorded 
for reference or historical purposes, 
or used as input to a controller. 

* 

New Pump: Binks Manufacturing 
Co. (Chicago) is offering a new pump 
for high-volume, light or heavy cor- 
rosive chemicals. The pump, called 


the Pogo Hi-Volume SS (stainless 
steel), is designed to pump out 55- 
gal. containers. It’s air-operated (air 
consumption is 2 cu.ft./minute/gal- 
lon pumped) and is rated for a de- 
livery rate of 1.75-gpm. continuous- 
2.5-gpm. maximum. 
o 
Metering Pump: A new metering 
pump that precisely delivers small 
quantities of corrosive chemicals is 
being marketed by Scientific and Proc- 
ess Instruments Division of Beckman 
Instruments Inc. (2500 Harbor Blvd., 
Fullerton, Calif.). Beckman suggests 
the pump for such chemical uses as 
reaction rate studies, pilot-plant oper- 
ations, and synthetic organic research. 
The pump is available in four ranges 
—2, 5, 10 or 20 ml./minute, with 
a reported accuracy of +2%, re- 
peatability, +0.5%. 
cm 
Weight Control System: Industrial 
Powertronix Inc. (535 N.W. 11th 
Ave. Portland 9) is out with a new 
continuous weighing system that auto- 
matically controls the weight in either 
dry-flow or combination dry-flow and 
liquid processes. Called the IPI Flo- 
Weight Controller, the system is a 
combination of a pneumatically op- 
erated “pinch” valve and IPI’s Dry 
Flow Meter (CW, June 24, p. 109). 
According to its maker, the new sys- 
tem offers an accuracy of +1%, low 
operating cost and maintenance, re- 
sistance to corrosion and abrasion, 
and easy installation. 


e 

Plug Valve: Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Co. (400 North Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa.) is offering a new 
tapered plug valve claimed to be 
easier to turn, and resistant to freez- 
ing or sticking. A 0.0005-in. plastic 
coating applied to the tapered sur- 
faces increases lubricity, reduces the 
coefficient of friction 10-fold over 
noncoated valves. Teflon is used for 
coating valves in service at pressures 
up to 1,000-psi.; phosphate-molybde- 
num disulfide is used for pressures up 
to 10,000 psi. 

e 

Nylon Pressure Tubing: Garlock, 
Inc. (Palmyra, N.Y.) says advantages 
of its new nylon pressure tubing are 
its flexibility, and its elimination of 
need for prebending, flexible cou- 
plings and intermediate fittings. The 
tubing will resist oils, greases, dilute 
acids and alkalis. It will withstand 
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temperatures in the —40 to 185 F 
range. Two grades, for 1,000-psi. and 
2,500-psi. service, are available in %- 
to Y-in. sizes. 

* 

Miniature Vibrator: A lightweight 
vibrator no larger than a pack of king 
sized cigarettes is a new product of 
Martin Engineering Co. (Neponset, 
Ill.) for moving solids in hoppers, 
chutes and screens. A chrome-steel 
ball, driven by air, on raceways of 
hardened alloy steel, is the only mov- 
ing part. Maximum air flow (6 cu.ft.- 
minute at 80 psi.) produces ball rota- 
tion of 22,000 cycles/minute. 

& 

Pipe Saddle: Insul-Coustic Corp. 
(42-23 54th Road, Maspeth 78, N.Y.) 
is out with a new pipe support with 
insulation that provides a positive va- 
por seal at the support for tempera- 
tures from 0 to 400 F. The pipe 
saddles are said to isolate pipeline vi- 
bration, give up to 90% vibration 
efficiency. 

e 

Oxidator-Aerator: The American 
Well Works’ (Aurora, Ill.) new Me- 
chanicomb combines a diffusion aer- 
ator, mechanical aerator and agitator 
in a single unit for accelerating treat- 
ment of sewage and industrial wastes. 
The unit introduces and distributes 
sparged and atmospheric air into the 
waste tank, increases oxidation effi- 
ciency by preventing sediment forma- 
tion at the bottom of the tank. 

e 

Water Analyzers: Wallace & Tier- 
nan Inc. (25 Main St., Belleville, N.J.) 
is offering two new instruments for 
water analysis. The DO-100 dissolved 
oxygen analyzer continuously meas- 
ures and records micro quantities of 
dissolved oxygen in boiler and other 
high-purity water systems. The unit is 
electrochemical, direct acting, uses a 
hydraulic system and printed circuits. 
Indicator scale is calibrated for 0 to 
25 or 0 to 250 parts/billion. Accu- 
racy of readings is 5% of full scale. 
Oxygen changes of 0.1 parts/billion 
will register within 5-10 seconds after 
sample enters the instrument. 

W&T’s A-780 residual chlorine in- 
dicator continuously measures free or 
total residual chlorine in treated wa- 
ter. The chlorine acts on electrodes in 
a sampling cell. Sensitivity is 0.01 
parts/million, registered within 10 
seconds after sample enters the instru- 
ment. 





employs THIRTY 
BIG BIRD CONTINUOUS CENTRIFUGALS 
IN ONE ROOM 


—and that’s not the half of it! 


United States Steel has invested in many 
other Bird Centrifugals for dewatering fine, 
metallurgical coal. Obviously this was done 
only after the most careful investigation of 
every available method and equipment. 


Profit by the experience of this and many 
another leader in American industry who has 
ordered Bird Centrifugals over and over again. 
Get in touch with our nearest application 
engineering office for recommendations 

and estimates. 





MACHINE 
COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BUILDERS OF THE COMPLETE LINE OF SOLID-LIQUID SEPARATING EQUIPMENT 
Operators of the Bird Research and Development Center for pilot-scale testing to determine 
the correct equipment for the job. Yours to use. 

Application Engineering Offices: 

EVANSTON, ILL. * ATLANTA, GA. * HUNTINGTON, W. VA. © WALNUT CREEK, CALIF. 





DOW, Dow 
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Polyols unlimited let you 


pinpoint your selection te 
exact processing needs 


Need a polyglycol intermediate with a special 
viscosity? Looking for a polyethylene glycol carrier, 
or a polypropylene glycol antifoaming agent in a 
specific molecular weight? If any of the hundreds 
of polyol variations are important to your process- 
ing, Dow can help you pinpoint your selection from 
“the world’s widest line of polyols.” 

Polyols are a specialty at Dow. There is practi- 
cally no limit to the range of new developments 
that can be custom-made to fit your requirements. 
An experienced team of research chemists work on 
nothing else, and come up with new polyol products 
and polyol improvements each year. Contact Dow 
for detailed information on how Dow polyols 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


unlimited can help in the development or improve- 
ment of your product. 

Dow makes many other product families in 
depth, too, and continues to develop them through 
research. Chemicals in depth are just one example 
of the product selection and technological ability 
you get when you buy from Dow. 


Dow ts a major producer of a broad range of chemical 
products, each backed by vast resources and technology. 
Look into the advantages of Dow as a principal source 
of supply for nearly all of your chemical processing 
needs. Call your nearest Dow sales office or contact 
Chemicals Merchandising in Midland. 


Midland, Michigan 
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Vitro Chemical Company is pleased 
to announce that U.S. Borax will be 
its exclusive sales agent for rare 
earth chemicals to the glass and 
ceramic industries. 


mann nm mn SESS ve 


Vitra CHEMICAL COMPANY UoBORAX 


a division of Vitro Corporation of America 
261 MADISON AVENUE +« NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
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EMPLOYEE 
RETRAINING 
PROGRAM 


Square pegs (employees in obsolete crafts) gain rounded skills in special on-the-job courses. 


CPI Fits Its Men for New Jobs 


When the House Rules Committee 
this month blocked H.R. 8399—a 
bill providing government money for 
retraining workers in jobs threatened 
by new technology—it shifted the 
spotlight from federal retraining proj- 
ects to private ones. And in the light 
of such publicity, the CPI’s efforts 
stand high among industry. 

Moreover, guidelines to the effec- 
tive operation of such programs are 
beginning to evolve, and the case for 
tax relief to companies with such 
programs is winning new adherents— 
although relief so far is much less 
than companies desire. In any case, a 
recent CHEMICAL WEEK nationwide 
check shows, retraining is the policy 
of many CPI companies wherever it’s 
applicable. 

Management’s obvious interest, of 
course, lies in keeping a contented, 
effective, continuous work force. And 
when a new product, new process, or 
process modification—key to profit 
growth—is put into a plant, the com- 
pany does as much as it can to teach 
its workers about the new jobs, by 
retraining and upgrading them. Some 
recent examples: 

e When Du Pont ceased making 
viscose rayon at its Old Hickory, 
Tenn., plant last month because the 
product was no longer profitable, the 
company was ready with plans for 
its displaced employees. Most of the 
rayon production force had spent 
hundreds of hours learning—at a $1 
million-plus cost to Du Pont—the 


new and more complicated details 
of making Dacron. Thus prepared, 
most workers stepped into assign- 
ments at the recently built Old Hick- 
ory Dacron plant. Not all the 1,800- 
man rayon plant work force qualified 
for these jobs, of course. But the 14% 
who were not retrained received help 
in finding new employment and were 
given either termination pay or pen- 
sions. 

e Xerox Corp. (Rochester, N.Y.), 
faced with a surplus manpower prob- 
lem in switching from photographic 
paper to dry electrostatic reproduc- 
tion machines, picked up a $100,000 
tab for retraining eligible employees 
for other jobs within the company. 
The venture avoided layoffs, was 
praised by both labor unions and 
workers. 

e Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
(Akron, O.) has had a retraining pro- 
gram in existence for several years. 
Three floors in its six-floor Goodyear 
Hall building are devoted to general 
training. Hundreds of employees have 
been retrained for better and more 
responsible jobs in the company. 

e American Oil Co. (Whiting, 
Ind.) recently established an 80-hour 
course to retrain workers for auto- 
mation changes. A 300-page text- 
book, movies, film strips and field 
trips have helped prepare 220 men 
for new jobs. 

Union Censure: Despite these pri- 
vate efforts, some national unions are 
resentful of Congress’ failure to pass 


the retraining bill. The AFL-CIO 
calls the House Rules Committee’s 
action “incredibly short-sighted.” But 
local unions do not appear as per- 
turbed, since many have seen that 
management is ready to install the 
schooling programs that will minimize 
loss and displacement of employees. 

A noteworthy example is the ex- 
perience of the International Chemi- 
cal Workers local with Du Pont’s 
Photo Products Dept. (Parlin, N.J.). 
In ’58 Du Pont stepped up its mod- 
ernization program but simultaneous- 
ly began meetings with the union to 
get its reaction. The union volunteer- 
ed some ideas and criticisms, which 
the company took into account in 
making its plans. Since ’58, the 2,000 
Parlin workers have had a relatively 
smooth adjustment to technological 
change in the bitterly competitive 
photographic film business. 

When Du Pont set pay rates for 
new jobs, it welcomed realistic rate 
suggestions from the union. (About 
40 job rates were increased when 
the union argued they needed more 
skill than originally expected.) When 
jobs were discontinued, under union 
contract provisions the senior employ- 
ees got preference, “bumping” junior 
men out of their jobs. Unquestion- 
ably, some junior men lost jobs, but 
they were given plenty of opportunity 
to find new ones—and the basic staff 
was smoothly integrated into new 
positions. 

Ease Off on Taxes: Companies agree 
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that federal aid would lessen man- 
agement’s retraining burden. But many 
prefer tax-relief measures along the 
lines advocated by Prof. George S. 
Odiorne, director of the University 
of Michigan Bureau of Industrial Re- 
lations. He says that giving corpora- 
tions a tax break for retraining costs 
would accelerate the rate at which 
they make this investment. 

Odiorne also claims that by ar- 
rangement of taxing procedures — 
under proper controls to prevent pri- 
vate gouging — private employers 
would be able to increase their in- 
vestment in retraining and at the 
same time the problem would be put 
on a more businesslike basis. 

Odiorne nails down his argument 
in this statement for CHEMICAL 
WEEK: “The practical advantages in 
tax credits, rather than doing the re- 
training of displaced workers through 
government procedures, are formida- 
ble. Vocational education procedures 
through testing, and general class 
work to fill statistical holes in the 
labor force, are $0 slow that they 
dishearten the man. The experience 
of a meat packing company in Okla- 
homa shows that training of work- 
ers for higher-level jobs must be 
pinpointed. This can be done only 
when an employer knows he can use 
the new skills.” 

Upgrading Chore: Chemical makers 
have a particularly important stake in 
retraining when the company is the 
only or principal employer in a com- 
munity. And when such a plant closes, 
community life is disrupted. 


Total employment in the chemical 
and allied industries (around 900,- 
000) is now split 500,000 with “blue 
collar” production workers and 400,- 
000 “white collar” men. But this ratio 
has been changing gradually in favor 
of the white-collar component — a 
change largely brought about by au- 
tomation and new technology. 

The trend has been apparent in all 
industry. Professional and technical 
workers have increased 64% since 
50, service workers 26%, and office 
workers 25%. Production workers 
have increased at a much slower rate. 
That’s the reason for the Kennedy 
Administration proposals to provide 
government financial support for 
training unemployed and “under- 
skilled” workers for a place in the 
automated industries. 

Bigger Work Force: Some major 
chemical companies have discovered 
that automation doesn’t necessarily 
mean a smaller work force. At a 
southern Monsanto plant, installation 
of “computerized” operations has ac- 
tually resulted in increased employ- 
ment. 

A Monsanto spokesman avers 
that “installation of a computer oper- 
ation at a CPI plant ordinarily means 
only minor readjustment in personnel 
requirements. Object of the installa- 
tion is to improve technology. It does 
not mean that Ph.D.’s are coming in 
one door while laborers are going out 
the other. Any necessary readjustment 
in personnel can be accomplished by 
retraining of employees.” 

Some major CPI companies tell 


CHEMICAL WEEK that they are not 
experiencing difficulties with retrain- 
ing programs, because changes are 
occurring slowly. Case in point: Union 
Carbide is moving into automation 
cautiously — retraining as the need 
arises; surplus manpower is being ab- 
sorbed with retirements, deaths and 
employees leaving voluntarily. 

Need for Planning: Nevertheless, 
on the broad U.S. industrial scene, au- 
tomation may in ’62 cost an estimated 
325,000 factory jobs. That’s based on 
16 million manufacturing jobs, and 
includes perhaps 20,000 CPI employ- 
ees. 

To minimize management head- 
aches in carrying out the automation 
programs, a recent National Assn. of 
Manufacturers industrial relations 
workshop developed these recommen- 
dations, among others: 

e Expect opposition initially from 
the union, particularly at the na- 
tional level. More can be accom- 
plished at the local union level and 
the employee level. 

e Stress that automation is in- 
stalled for only one purpose—to in- 
crease business, which means company 
security and job security. 

e Decrease fear of job loss. In- 
form employees in advance about 
changes; publicize new methods and 
equipment and people who will oper- 
ate it. Consider the older worker first 
—upgrade him if possible. 

e Stress retraining as an integral 
part of technological change and au- 
tomation. Sell the idea that retraining 
protects an employee’s job under new 


Classroom training was part of Du Pont’s program to teach its rayon workers how to make Dacron. 
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Steadily improving our facilities and process control, 
we now ship 73% N.OH (as well as regular 50%) 

in three grades that meet every practical requirement of 
the textile fiber, textile processing, paper, chemical 
and other alkali-consuming industries. 


Our South Charleston, West Virginia shipping point is 
hours closer to many users than a casual look at the map 
might indicate. We can ship liquid 73% caustic 

so it arrives hot at your plant! 


FMC technical assistance in the use and handling of 
alkalis is an added bonus that often helps to cut costs. 
For price and delivery quotation call our nearest office 
(New York, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Denver, St. Louis, Los Angeles and Newark, Calif.). 

FMC Chlor-Alkali Division Products: 


Chlorine Caustic Soda Caustic Potash Soda’Ash Carbon Disulfide Carbon Tetrachloride Ammonia Dimazine® (Unsymmetrical Dimethyihydrazine) 


MC cuH.oR-aLKALI DIVISION 


CORPORATION ® 161 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 
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Chemico process plants 
are operating profitably 
all over the map 


In many areas of the world, highly- 
trained process engineers and 
technicians are a pretty scarce item. 
In planning process plants, the 
emphasis must be on trouble-free 
operation with minimum manpower 
requirements. Chemico engineers are 
proud of their reputation for designing 
efficient and economical plants which 
start up easily and operate smoothly. 
From Aruba to Sumatra, from 
Yokahama to Oklahoma—in 44 states 
and 33 foreign lands, Chemico- 
engineered projects continue to 
enhance that reputation. The 
estimated erected value of Chemico- 
designed plants has already passed 
the $2,000,000,000 mark; and the 
number of completed projects is now 
approaching 1,500. 

Efficient process plant engineering 
requires a thorough familiarity with 
unit operations gained through a wide 
variety of chemical process design 
problems. The engineering experience 
accumulated by Chemico over almost 
half a century of service to major 
chemical, petroleum and petro- 
chemical companies all over the world, 
forms part of the background which 
Chemico engineers have developed 
for undertaking the most complex and 
extensive projects from the “grass 
roots”’ stage through start-up and 
production. 

if you are interested in learning 

more about Chemico, write to 
“Department C’’. 


CGHEMICO 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 

320 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y 

CHICAGO / DALLAS / PORTLAND / TORONTO / PITTSBURGH 
LONDON / PARIS / JOHANNESBURG / TOKYO 





@ SILICONE 
ANTIFOAM 


FOR FASTER DISPERSION 


Faster Dispersions: Low-viscosity 
G-E Antifoam 60 disperses in- 
stantly, can easily be poured. You'll 
find it more convenient to use and 
faster-acting than other silicone de- 
foamers. 

Higher Concentration: General 
Electric Antifoam 60 comes to you 
in concentrated form (30% sili- 
cones) for easier handling and stor- 
age. You can use it as supplied, or 
reduce it with water to any desired 
concentration. 


Greater Economy: Only a few parts 
per million are needed in most 
foaming systems, even less than 
with other silicone antifoams. And 
because such minute quantities are 
used, G-E Antifoam 60 will not af- 
fect the other properties of your 
process. 


Write for a free test sample, specifying 
whether yours is an aqueous or non- 
aqueous system. Section EE 932, Silicone 
Products Dept., Waterford, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Michigan U.'s Odiorne: A tax break 
might promote private retraining. 


conditions and prepares him for more 
opportunities. 

e Encourage employees to attend 
trade shows, keep informed in other 
ways about competition. 

e If appeal to the employees 
against initial labor opposition is nec- 
essary, be careful to avoid unfair 
labor practices or antagonizing the 
unions, which makes future coopera- 
tion difficult. 

Federal Aim: Those six points can 
minimize an individual company’s 
headaches; on a national scale, some 
broader sort of action will probably 
be needed. 

Whether H.R. 8399, which would 
authorize a $300-million outlay over 
a two-year period for the retraining 
of the unemployed, is the best ap- 
proach is hard to say. The House 
Rules Committeee has reached an in- 
formal agreement to put off action on 
the bill until next year. One reason 
for the delay: arguments that industry 
is already doing a great deal of such 
training on its own. 

However, the continuing existence 
of automation-induced unemployment 
—even in the currently improving 
economy—could change Congress’ at- 
titude next year. Since entire indus- 
tries, as well as individual plants, are 
vulnerable to technological changes, 
the retraining tab may be more than 
industry can handle. Meanwhile, in 
the CPI at least, companies are show- 


ing that they can and will look out for 
their own. 
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Process Simulator 


A new device for use in industrial 
process-control training programs has 
been developed by Carmody Corp. 
(Buffalo, N.Y.). It folds into a 350-Ib. 
portable package, can reportedly du- 
plicate almost any process-control 
board. Two panels, one for flannel 
board-type placements of a schematic 
diagram of the process system and the 
other for actual installment of instru- 
ments, simulate the actual control 
board of the plant operation. The 
functioning instruments are controlled 
by an instructor from a master con- 
trol board and varying conditions can 
be introduced to simulate the dynam- 
ics of the process. The trainee at the 
control board must then take the ap- 
propriate control steps. 

Because the control board can be 
readily changed to simulate other 
process controls, companies operating 
a large and varied number of facili- 
ties are said to be able to expand their 
training activities at moderate cost. 


LEGAL 


Refinery Block: Suit has been filed 
in Delaware state court of chancery 
to block construction of a proposed 
$80-million Shell Oil refinery in Black- 
bird Hundred section of New Castle 
County, Delaware. The suit seeks in- 
junction against Shell and calls for 
voiding a levy court action in rezoning 
2,625 acres for the refinery. 

A petition that was filed by John 
Dukes and nine other residents of 
Blackbird Hundred section declares 
that erection and operation of the 
refinery would create a nuisance by 
“discharge of foul, noisome odors, 
smoke and harmful gases,” rob land 
of its “aesthetic qualities,” and thus 
cause its value to depreciate. 


LABOR 


Job-Sharing: A _ job-sharing plan 
presented to 1,600 union employees 
by Parke, Davis & Co. has been 
turned down. A poll by Local 11-176 
of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers Union showed that only 15% of 
the men and 21% of the women 
members supported the plan. Carl 
Labatsky, local union president, said 
he was particularly surprised at the 
response by the men—“because most 
of them are breadwinners and some- 








can you 
tell us 


A BETTER 
WAY"... 


Yes, a surer, more economical way to interest CPI-Management in your 
exhibit at the 28th EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES than 
the special November 18th “Chem Show Report” of CHEMICAL WEEK? 





Timed to catch the last-minute news before opening day yet early 

enough for Show-goers to study it thoroughly . . . conspicuously different 
with its removable insert format . . . complete and comprehensive 

in content ... this unique and interpretive magazine-within-the- 
magazine will be read, referred to and relied on by CW’s 48,000 
management subscribers before, during and after the Show. 


Nowhere else can you target your sales message more accurately 

to the “traditionally management” audience who will attend the 
Exposition. And don’t forget, you receive big plus values to 

further merchandise your products and exhibit in the Official CW-CE 
Directory. No ad space carried but extra attention is assured by 
bold-faced listing for advertisers in the November 18th issue. 


VWihy wait? Call your CW representative today for all the details... 
and make an early reservation in the “Industry Spokesman for 
CPI Management.” Closing date for the “Chem Show Report” is 
October 28th. Regular rates apply. 


to pre-sell more buyers 
at the Chem Show? 
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Magnesium Peroxide 


And want... 
Top quality 
Personalized service 
Gast delivery 


It pays to call on... 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 


630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: YUkon 6-8855 
CHICAGO: 1607 Howard St. @ SAN FRANCISCO: 275 Brannan St. 
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day may face layoffs themselves.” 

The questionnaire asked workers if 
they would be willing to give up two 
workdays each month to provide jobs 
for other members either laid off or 
facing layoff. It was circulated with 
company cooperation by union repre- 
sentatives as a followup to a similar 
plan now in effect in several divisions 
at Parke, Davis’ main plant in De- 
troit. The original plan, begun in July 
and due to expire Sept. 15, involved 
about 450 women employees who 
volunteered to take time off to give 
laid-off workers employment. The 
new plan would have meant continued 
jobs and rehiring for about 50 women 
and from five to 20 men. 

Harold K. Daniels, company vice- 
president in charge of personnel, who 
worked with Labatsky on the original 
plan, said he was “disappointed” at 
the poor show of support. 


KEY CHANGES 


Fred W. Elliott to executive vice- 
president, Michigan Chemical Corp. 
(St. Louis, Mich.). 


Kurt P. Duldner, Thomas I. Sheri- 
dan, Henry W. Parke to the board of 
directors, Cosden Petrochemical Corp. 
(New York). 


Arthur Minich to president, Heyden 
Chemical Division, Heyden Newport 
Chemical Corp. (New York). 


Gordon Rozand to director of 
manufacturing, Cary Chemicals, Inc. 
(East Brunswick, N.J.). 


Joseph Shore to chairman of the 
board of directors, Hobart C. Jete 
to president, Edmund G. Thomas to 
the board of directors, A. J. Parker 
Co. (Philadelphia), pharmaceutical 
chemicals firm. 


Joseph J. Daniels to the board of 
directors, National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp. (New York). 


Earle B. Barnes to assistant sec- 
retary, Dow Chemical Co. (Midland, 
Mich.). 


H. J. Bolwell to vice-president, Mid- 
land-Ross Corp. (Cleveland). 


Leonard W. Mawhinney to vice- 
president, R. A. Bernabo to corporate 
secretary, E. J. Robesch to assistant 
controller and assistant secretary, 
Metal & Thermit Corp. (New York). 
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1 AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





BL fans-standard duty 















BLH fans-heavy duty 


Available in Class III and IV construc- 
tion, ‘Buffalo’ BLH fans are designed 
for heavy-duty air moving in air con- 
rel alelalial-ae-lalemmialel et) aat-lme-]®) ®)iler-helelat 
BLH fans with gradually divergent 
outlet give a more equal pressure 
roleyaglelenelelemmar-\\,-m- Mall -40l-1at-)e-) @lemerelal 
version, and reduce turbulence to a 
minimum. Non-overloading, back- 
wardly curved blades are highly effi- 
cient and are noted for exceptionally 
cS €-}oli-mmelel-te-balelammeh's-1amn ile -tahala- 
range of delivery. 


Class Ill fans are designed for 
operation against a maximum of 
1214,” water gauge total pressure 
when handling sea-level air at 70° F. 





Class IV fans are designed for 
operation above 1214,” water gauge 
total pressure. 


In both classes, anti-friction bear- 
ings and fixed inlet vanes are fur- 


nished as standard. Variable inlet 


vanes are optionally available. 
(Request Bulletin F201) 












belted vent sets 
(50 through 19,620 cfm at 4” S.P.) 


‘Buffalo’ Belted Vent Sets are ‘‘pack- 
aged”’ units ready for immediate in- 
stallation wherever ventilating appli- 
cations call for an extremely quiet 
fan characterized by high efficiency 
and low initial and operating costs. 
These fans have a “‘Limit Load" 
wheel with patented, double-curved 
blades. Stationary inlet vanes reduce 
turbulence and air noise by mini- 
mizing entering air shock loss and 
insure stable fan operation under 
Wiabe-\el¢-19) (Mali @meelelelielelitm 
Adjustable pitch motor sheaves are 
furnished on all motor ratings, pro- 
viding quick, easy adjustment after 
fan installation. Duct work can be 
altered after the fan has been in- 
stalled and all units are adjustable to 
any 45° angle of discharge. Also 
available with corrosion-resistant 
materials or coating. (Request Bulletin 
3720) 


Portable “Baby” Vent Sets (85 
through 1765 cfm), designed for 
either blowing or exhausting, are 
FYeb-Ye)e-]e)(-Mh com-Ma7-1a1-10'me) Mt-1*)*)[[or-)¢ lela 
(Request Bulletin FMB-135) 


































4 package propeller 
; fans , 
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Buffalo's rugged, heavy-duty line of 
Industrial Exhausters is designed for 
the high efficiency handling of ma- 
terials and air to temperatures as 
high as 850° F. 










DESIGN 53 BELT-AIR FANS 

































TYPE AW — 615 through 37,800 cfm 
and up to 20” S.P.) 

for exhausing hot air, fumes, and 

gases. No spider to interfere with air 

flow. Rugged back plate shields bear- 

ings from heat. Eight curved blades. 


TYPE MW — (300 through 85,200 cfm 
and up to 20” S.P.) 
fol am ar-laleliiay-ameal-t-[ame-li@e-1ale mm 8)e-leadlor-lihy 
any non-stringy material such as 
emery dust, sawdust, chips or other 
material normally:transportable by a 
pneumatic conveying system. Models 
available with acid-resisting paint, 
corrosion-resistant plastic, or of Ever- 
dur, stainless, Monel, or Inconel con- 
struction. Six radial blades. 


DESIGN 50, 65 AND 80 TYPE NV 
FANS 


Adu OW — (300 through 85,200 cfm 
and up to 20” S.P.) 
for handling stringy material such as 
long shavings, paper trim and textile 
fibers. Six radial blades and back 
plate. No front plate. 
Heavy, all-welded steel plate hous- 
ings have removable front and back 
plates of such diameter that rotor 
can be easily removed through the 
side of the fan. 
All models available in arrangements 
1, 9, 10, 4, and 8. Several. motor 
frame sizes may be used with each 
fan size to meet specific air volume 
and pressure requirements. 










vaneaxial and 
tubeaxial fans 


(2000 cfm through 175,000 and up to 3” S. P.) 


‘Buffalo’ Vaneaxial and Tubeaxial 
fans, widely used for booster fans, 
roof ventilators, and hood and vat 
exhaust are of lightweight, compact 
design. Ideal for space-saving instal- 
lation in ductwork systems, they 
require little more space than the 
diameter of the duct itself. Of high 


efficiency design, they are extremely 
effective for static pressures ranging 
from 14” to 3” 


UT alhiolaaam- liam ileh, im ol-1a0l) emo) ol-1e-)elarsd 
speeds much slower than those re 
quired by ofdinary propeller fans 
Direct drive as well as belt-driven 
fans use standard motors. Available 
in sizes up to 96”, vaneaxial and 
tubeaxial fans are furnished in 
arrangement 9 for belt-drive : 
arrangement 4 for direct drive. 
Discharge may be up, down, or hori- 
zontal. Tubeaxial fans (without 


vanes) are direct connected. (Request 
Bulletin 3533) 


y 4 





pressure blower 
type CB 


(135 through 37,500 cfm and up to 74” 

water gauge) as standard and fans for 

higher capacities and pressure are 
engineered to special conditions) 


Designed for high pressure, moderate 
volume duty in the chemical, steel, 
glass, textile, and food process in 
dustries. Balanced, overhung rotors; 
flanged inlets and outlets; removable 
side plates; and heavy welded steel 
plate construction are combined to 
assure economical, maintenance-free 
operation for extended periods of 
severe service. Air and gas tight 
construction is furnished when 
required. (Request Bulletin FI-310) 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
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sky-vent~ power 


roof ventilators 
(1000 through 250,000 cfm and up 


to 1" S. P.) 
Buffalo’ Sky-Vent® Ventilators pro 
vide maximum fresh air circulation 
at lowest ‘cost. Designed for ‘‘pack 
age eh) @-11F-} Glo) ame l ale mel esleet-1eit-)¢-mme) ©) 
eration, they can be made to exhaust 
waste air, or supply fresh air effi 
ciently in volume without 


ductwork of any kind! 

Where extremely large amounts of 
air must be exchanged.continuously 
the. tremendous air moving capacity 
of ‘Buffalo’ Power Roof Ventilators 
means that fewer units fewer 
roof openings are required 
2 6TbiT olen) 16) @e- Lele mm ial) e-lir-)eleleme el) 6-16 
heid to a minimum 

Available in 12” through 108 
wheels, ‘Buffalo’ Sky-Vents® venti 
late entire plants (or sections of 
plants), with no interference to light 
ing, overhead handling systems, or 
elgelelelenelelamm ial-mar-p 2elent 

Rugged ‘Buffalo’ construction fea 
ic oha tee at bole) e-lasela-ler-1emmalelelel-mmr- Tale 
stacks capable of withstanding the 
heaviest snow loads and winds of 
hurricane force. All units are supplied 
with corrosion-resistant coating 
(Request Bulletin) 





make-up air heater 


SeECtiON (up to 100,000 cfm) 
A specially engineered, high capacity 
heating and/or ventilating unit, often 
used with ‘Buffalo’ Style ‘H’ Sky 
Vents®. They require no ductwork 
attach to ceiling or wall are 
available in any combination of fresh 
and return air dampers, face and 
by-pass dampers, filters, non-freeze 
heating coils, or reverse design 
wheels for summer exhaust. Modified 
designs also available, utilizing direct 
gas-fired burners with 25 to 1 turn 
down ratio where steam or hot water 
is not available. (Request Bulletin 2345) 




































































































































































































































cast iron-type LL 


(1200 to 7000 cfm at %" S. P.) 


Developed for high efficiency removal 
of extremely corrosive fumes, 
‘Buffalo’ Cast Iron Type LL fans have 
found wide acceptance in the chemi- 
cal and process industries. Rugged 
cast iron housings, and inlet cones 
with integrally cast vanes, are re- 
J elelattie)(-melel@mehvaactiaeleli-lsle-me-liamilely 
and high mechanical efficiency. 
Standard Monel wheels are equipped 
WAR Gi Mmalelibeeh dia ler-leltsl-Mmer- lol ay 7 Taek hy 
curved blades. Stainless steel, pro- 
tective coated steel, Everdur, or alu- 
minum wheels are also available. 


These fans can be furnished: with 
direct motor drive, separate belt 
drive, or as a ‘‘packaged”’ unit with 
FYopive-pe-le)i-mue)hdcoisMm eael-1h ame lah .-me-lale 
sale) Col @mmssreleiei¢-1e Mme) amm-lellet-te-|0)(-mmey- 1-1) 
rails. Full weather protection includes 
enclosed motor, belt guard, and a 
rain shield for ball bearings and 
shaft drive. (Request Bulletin 3771) 



























































rubber-lined fans 
(600 to 200,000 cfm) 


Proved in thousands of installations 
over a period of more than 30 years, 
actual records show that ‘Buffalo’ 
Rubber-Lined fans have up to 12 
times the life expectancy of ordinary 
metal fans exposed to severely cor- 
rosive fumes. Economies effected by 
idaT-ma celeron dlelame)meleyiaildiial-m-le-m-1e10T- 11D 
impressive. 

Through a special process, rotors, 
shafts, and the inside of housings 
are completely rubber protected... 
rubber lining is actually ‘‘welded”’ 
into the metal pores . . . corrosive 
fumes never encounter the metal 
surfaces. 





resin-bonded 
fiber glass fans 


(to 34,000 cfm and up to 10” S. P.) 
‘Buffalo’ Fiber Glass fans show re- 
markable resistance to a wide range 
of acids, salts, gases, organic ma- 
terials, and other corrosives. De- 
signed for temperatures to 225° F. 
and higher, the materials used on 
‘Buffalo’ FG fans have high impact 
strength .. . will not support com- 
bustion. All metal surfaces normally 
exposed to the air stream are pro- 
tected by a thick coating of fiber 
glass. Accessories include clean-out 
doors, access doors, and drains. 


BUFFALO FORGE 


COMPANY 





AIR AND GAS 
CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT 


gas absorbers 


‘Buffalo’ Gas Absorbers are designed 
for scrubbing air or process gas 
streams to remove soluble gases, 
mists, and vapors, as well as insol- 
uble particles. They are extremely 
effective in product recovery and the 
elimination of air polluting materials. 
Single and multi-stage gas absorp- 
tion models with wetted fiber cells 
can be furnished with a wetted im- 
pingement stage and a dry mist- 
eliminator. Each unit is fabricated to 
assure maximum efficiency in a 
specific application. (Request Bulletin 
AP-2500) 






d — 


air washers 


(1850 through 112,500 cfm) 

A complete line of ‘Buffalo’ Air 
Washers is available to meet a variety 
of air cleaning requirements. Spray, 
surface cooling, heating, or filter 
cleaning features are offered in the 
necessary combinations to handle 
the most exacting air washing and 
processing requirements. Economical 
to install and operate, ‘Buffalo’ Air 
Washers are built for long-life service 
with minimum maintenance. 


* 


LIQUID HANDLING EQUIPMENT 








high temperature 





single suction pumps 
(5 through 1100 gpm. Heads up to 360’) 


| Me lei ye} el-tem comar-lalel(-Mall-tamc-ianle\-1¢-)e0le-) 
liquids up to 750° F., these ‘Buffalo’ 
pumps feature water-cooled bearings 
and stuffing boxes, cast steel casings 
and side plates, smothering gland, 
fore) Taalelaley qreey-)¢-1¢ ME-Jal-) 2 GE) (-1 0), Wr Lae 
flexible all-steel coupling. Mechani- 
cal seals are optionally available. 














double suction pumps 
























(20 through 14,000 gpm. Heads up to 400’) 
‘Buffalo’ Double Suction Single Stage 
Pumps are recommended for practi 
cally every clear water service. Avail 
able in horizontal or vertical models 
they can be connected directly to 
motors, steam turbines, gasoline 
engines, or furnished for pulley drive 
Divided casing permits inspection of 
impeller without disconnecting the 
piping. impellers remain in 


hydraulic balance 






A series of this pump line is fully 
















| d of 
approved by the National Board o submerged process 


pumps 
(5 through 1100 gpm. Heads. up to 150’) 


Fire Underwriters. (Request Bulletin 955) 








Furnished in al! materials of con- 
struction, ‘Buffalo’ Submerged Proc- 
ess Pumps are ideal for handling cor- 
ige}-th Lae Mealelateie) aces-th-Mml le] el lel-me-lale| 
slurries. Of vertical design, they may 
be used submerged or non-sub- 
merged. Models with optionally avail- 
able steam jacketing handle up to 
850° F. liquids 


































‘Buffalo’ manufactures one of the 
fialey-) amore] si) ®)(-1¢-MMm lal-s Ms) Miele) aces tielit 
resistant pumps in the industry. The 
line includes lead acid pumps, rubber- 
lined pumps, and a long list of alloy 
construction pumps. 


lead acid pumps 

(10 through 160 gpm. Heads up to 120’) 
with enclosed impellers and full ball 
or sleeve bearings, successfully 
Flare] (- Mele) @-lale Morello ME-JUlleleltig(omm-lolls| 
of all strengths, plus sulphurous acid, 
alum, ammonium sulphate, and 
copper sulphate. All parts exposed to 
the liquid are made of lead. Bronze 
bolts, nuts, and studs are used. 





rubber-lined pumps 
(Up to 10,000 gpm. Heads up to 300’) 

are also.ideal for acids and corrosive 
chemicals. No metal parts contact 
the fluid being pumped. Fluid tem- 
peratures are limited only by the fluid 
concentration, and type of rubber 
used. 





alloy pumps 


(5 through 1100 gpm. Heads up to 360’) 
are available in the following mate- 
rials: stainless steel, Monel, acid-re- 
sisting bronze, ni-resist, Hastelloy B 
& C, and manganese steel. Only 


tough, non-brittle alloys are used. 
(Request Bulletin 982) 
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BUFFALO PUMPS DIVISION 


PROCESS 


leakproof pumps | : 








SPECIAL 


EQUIPMENT 





The Squier Division of Buffalo Forge, 
with more than 100 years of design 
Vale mmanr-Talehe-londe | diatom) 401-101-151 o en 
qualified to engineer and build 
special process equipment such as 
'o10] gal -16-Sammoal-1-3-1) 11-1 6-9 00) €- 1.8 ole) (-1 6-9 
crystallizers, driers, evaporators, 
mixers, and separators. Squier can 
either build to your specifications, or 
our engineers will be glad to cooper- 
ate with yours on design details. 
Address inquiries to Squier Process 
Machinery Division, Buffalo Forge 


Company, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


SQUIER DIVISION 


‘BUFFALO’ ENGINEERING SERVICE 


tine” installation. He, too, is a 
trained and qualified engineer... a 
| ood man to know when you need 


Why not give him a call? 





Representatives 


ALBANY 4, N. Y. — 966 Broadway 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. — Box 131 
ALLENTOWN, PA. — 1436 Hamilton St 
ATLANTA 3, GA. — 305 Techwood Dr., N.W 
AUSTIN, TEX. — 2032 S. Lamar, 
Box 3418, South Austin Sta 
BALTIMORE 18, MD. — 2514 Maryland Ave 
BIRMINGHAM 13, ALA. — Box 7614 
(BOSTON) MELROSE 76, MASS. — 414 Main St 
BUFFALO 5, N. Y. — 490 Broadway 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. — 20 N. Wacker Dr 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO — 3047 Madison Rd 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO — 548 Hanna Bldg 
COLUMBUS 12, OHIO — 1372 Grandview Ave 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. — Box 1365, 
Neyland Bidg., 109 Chapparral St 
DALLAS 1, TEX. — 615 Tower Petroleum Bldg 
DAVENPORT, |OWA — 305 Security Bidg 
DENVER 4, COLO. — 750 Kalamath St 
DES MOINES, IOWA — 840-5th Ave 
DETROIT 16, MICH. — 2050 W. Lafayette Bivd 
EL PASO, TEX. — 4205 Canterbury, Box 144 
GREENSBORO, N. C. — 1802 Pembroke Rd., 
Box 9297 
GREENVILLE, S. C. — 104 E. Stone Ave., 
Box 1796 
HARTFORD — (WEST HARTFORD 7, CONN.) 
15 Oakwood Ave 
HOUSTON 6, TEX. — 2419 South Bivd 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. — 937 Architects & 
Builders Bidg 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — Box 2548 
KANSAS CITY 11, MO. — V.F.W. Bidg., 
Broadway at 34 St 
KNOXVILLE 12, TENN. — 702 Empire Bidg., 
Box 2224 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — 217 Terminal Whse. Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF. — 1127 Wilshire Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. — 633 S. Fifth St 
MEMPHIS 6, TENN. — 1565 Harbor Ave., 
Box 10138 
MIAMI 32, FLA. — 33 NE. 6th St. 
MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. — 744 N. 4th St 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. — 2102 Foshay Tower 
NASHVILLE 4, TENN. — 726 - 16 Ave. S. 
NEW ORLEANS 25, LA. — 4424 Earhart Bivd., 
Box 13428 





NEW YORK 17, N. Y.— 41 E. 42 St. 
(NEWARK) EAST ORANGE, N. J. — 
604 Central Ave. 
OAKLAND 1, CALIF. — Professional Bidg., 
3124 E. 14 St 
OKLAHOMA CITY 6, OKLA. — 4500 N. Sewall 
OMAHA, NEBR: — 523 Omaha Bidg. & 
Loan Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA: — 220 S. 16 St. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. — 625 W. Madison St., 
P.O. Drawer 869 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. — 345 4th Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE. — 1814 S.E. 7th 
RICHMOND 21, VA. — 3318 W. Cary St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. — 532 Sibley Tower Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. — 2500 Hampton Ave. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH — 726 S. 3rd W. 
SAN ANTONIO 6, TEX. — 300 Blum St. 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
405 Grand Ave. 
SAN TURCE, PUERTO RICO 
SEATTLE 99, WASH. — 2800 15th Ave. W. 
SPOKANE, WASH. — North 120 Division St. 
SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. — State Tower Bidg. 
TAMPA 9, FLA. — Suite 110A, Austin Blidg., 
4302 Henderson Blvd 
TOLEDO 2, OHIO — 1118 Madison Ave. 
TULSA 16, OKLA. — 3141 E. 15 St., 
Box 5145 Donaison Sta 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. — 222 Woodward Bidg. 


THE CANADIAN BLOWER AND FORGE CO. LTD. 
CANADA PUMPS, LTD. — Kitchener, Ont. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA — 8717 96th Ave. Apt. A 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO — 291 Queenston Rd. 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO — Woodside Ave. 
LONDON, ONTARIO — 430 Wellington St. 
MONTREAL 16, QUEBEC — 1255 Laird Bivd. 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO — 77 Metcalfe St., Suite 702 
SAINT JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK — 

244 Prince William St 
SARNIA, ONTAR'D — 278 N. Front St. 
TORONTO 17, ONTARIO — 1560 Bayview Ave. 
VANCOUVER 10. B. C. — 54 W. 5th Ave. 
WINNIPEC 2, MANITOBA — 4 Imperial Bank Bidg. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


BUFFALO PUMPS DIVISION 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower and Forge Company, Ltd. * Canada Pumps, Ltd 


Kitchener, Ontario 
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Rhinoceros herd is target for Palmer's sleep-shooting Cap-Chur gun. 


Insensible rhino can be moved without struggle to new location. 


Closeup of small syringe used by gas-powered Cap-Chur projector. 


Drug-Shooter 
Takes Aim at 
New Targets 


This week Harold C. Palmer, pres- 
ident of Palmer Chemical & Equip- 
ment Co. (Atlanta, Ga.), began an 
African trek that will take him to 
Ethiopia (to help curb a rabies out- 
break among dogs), Bechuanaland (to 
study the effects of drugs on animals) 
and Ghana (to do some zoological 
collecting). On these missions Palmer 
will rely heavily on what looks like a 
gun but is really a projector for| 
shooting a drug-filled syringe into the 
animals he hopes to capture. 

Palmer manufactures both the gun- 
like device (called Cap-Chur) and the 
anesthetizing drugs that the gun fires. 

The 47-year-old company president 
(see picture, p. 60) claims to have 
immobilized and captured more ani- 
mals with his drug-shooter than any 
other individual using any other 
method. Valuable as its contribution 
to wildlife management may be, the 
most important area of the company’s 
future activities may be in products 
designed for human beings, not ani- 
mals. Palmer thinks that some of the 
drugs that have been developed to 
immobilize animals may have some 
applications in the sphere of human 
medicine. 

Anesthetic Armory: There are two 
models of the gun that Palmer uses— 
a 50-caliber rifle (accurate up to 50 
yds.) and a pistol (for use up to 20 
yds.). The propellant, carbon dioxide, 
is stored in liquid form in cartridges. 

Once the automatic syringe has 
been fired from the gun, inertia of 
flight delays drug delivery until con- 
tact with the animal. Upon contact, 
an expulsive device in the syringe 
forces a rubber plunger forward, 
emptying the drug chamber. 

The expellant may be one of two 
types: Cap-Chur-Tab is an alkaline 
pellet (made by Palmer) that, on im- 
pact, mixes with a special Cap-Chur- 
Tab Solution to form carbon dioxide. 
The gas thrusts the rubber plunger 
forward, ejecting the drug. This is the 
slower of the two methods, requires 
from 1 to 15 seconds for injection. 
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depending upon the amount of arug 
to be administered. It’s used for sub- 
cutaneous injections and for under- 
water (speargun) shots. Cap-Chur- 
Charge is a cylinder of explosive 
powder, set off by a firing pin. This 
quicker method will inject up to 10 
cc. in a fraction of a second. 

Syringe sizes range from 17% to 
5%2 in. in length; all are % in. in 
diameter. Drug chamber capacities 
vary from 1 to 10 cc. Length of the 
needle is determined by the type of 
injection to be given and by the size 
of the animal. In the case of an intra- 
muscular injection, a large brown 
bear or a fat hog would require a 
needle 2-24 in. long, while a calf or 
yearling would require a needle only 
14%%-1% in. long. Subcutaneous need- 
les are, of course, shorter. 

Ammo: Just as important as equip- 
ment in the over-all Cap-Chur tech- 
nique are the drugs used. Although 
muscle relaxants have been a part of 
human medicine for about 20 years, 
they have been used on animals for 
only the last decade. Two of the more 
widely and successfully used immo- 
bilizers (so far as animals are con- 
cerned) are succinylcholine chloride 
and gallamine triethiodide. Palmer has 
found these drugs highly satisfactory 
for use with his Cap-Chur method 
under certain conditions. However, he 
has developed three other drugs: Cap- 
Chur-Sol; Cap-Chur-Barb and Cap- 
Chur-Gem. 

e Cap-Chur-Sol, like succinylcho- 
line chloride and gallamine triethio- 
dide, is a muscle relaxant. It is nico- 
tine refined to 98%-pure alkaloids, 
virtually all sulfate (highly toxic) hav- 
ing been removed. Palmer is the only 
source of a commercially marketed 
nicotine alkaloid suitable for use in 
Cap-Chur equipment. 

e@ Cap-Chur-Barb, a __ barbiturate 
compound, is administered intramus- 
cularly rather than intravenously. 

e Cap-Chur-Gem is the same bar- 
biturate compound as Cap-Chur-Barb 
except for the addition of nicotine 
alkaloids, which provide quicker im- 
mobilization. 

Although Cap-Chur-Barb cannot 
yet be offered for use in veterinary 
surgery, Palmer expects to get clear- 
ance by the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration within the next 12 to 18 
months. He says that 2,000 tests of 
the drug show that it has a safety 
margin about four times that of any 


other anesthetic now marketed. 

Palmer also has great hopes for the 
use of the Cap-Chur-Barb formula 
in human medicine, because of the 
higher safety factor as well as its 
ease of injection. 

Deer Debut: Palmer took over the 
promotion and development of the 
Cap-Chur technique in °57. He got 
into the business when Dr. Seldon 
Fourt, dean of the College of Phar- 
macy, University of Tennessee, told 
him of work that he and others had 
done—in the course of some deer 
relocating projects—in developing an 
anesthetic-laden dart technique for 
capturing wild animals alive. Fourt 
was then a consultant to deLeon Lab- 
oratories Inc., an Atlanta ethical drug 
firm of which Palmer was president. 
Fourt, along with Jack A. Crockford, 
federal aid coordinator of the Georgia 
Game and Fish Commission, J. H. 
Jenkins of the University of Georgia’s 
School of Forestry and Dr. Frank A. 
Hayes of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine at the University of Geor- 
gia, had established (after some un- 
successful work with strychnine) that 
nicotine could be used successfully to 
immobilize animals. They lacked 
funds, however, to develop the idea 
commercially. 

When Palmer heard of their work 
from Fourt he decided that such a 
project would give him a chance to 
get outdoors and do some hunting, 
which he enjoys. 

Palmer organized another com- 
pany (Palmer Chemical & Equipment 
Co.) to provide funds and to handle 
the gun-and-dart business. He then 
applied his engineering abilities to the 
problems of perfecting the gun (great- 
er range and more accuracy were 
needed). At the same time, he con- 
cluded that—if the equipment were 
to be made marketable—some meth- 
od would have to be devised for con- 
trolling the amount of nicotine in- 
jected. (At that point, it was rubbed 
onto the darts.) 

A syringe had to be designed that 
would hold back ejection until con- 
tact with the animal, then discharge 
its full load. Within a year, Palmer 
Chemical & Equipment had develop- 
ed both a workable syringe and a 
highly accurate gun. After the equip- 
ment proved satisfactory with nicotine 
alkaloids (Cap-Chur-Sol), Palmer 
brought out Cap-Chur-Barb in ‘59 
and Cap-Chur-Gem in ’60. 
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Palmer examines pistol-type projec- 
tor used for short-range targets. 


The long-range projector sells for 
$147.75; the short-range gun $104.25. 
The aluminum syringes are priced 
from $4.80 to $7.20. Palmer figures 
that the average cost of firing a syr- 
inge into an animal (exclusive of 
original equipment cost) is 5-15¢, in- 
cluding the cost of the propellant 
and expulsive devices. Palmer says he 
has fired as many as 125 shots from 
one syringe. 

Most of the actual manufacturing 
of equipment is farmed out, but the 
drugs bearing the Cap-Chur label are 
compounded in Palmer’s lab (a joint 
facility of Palmer Chemical & Equip- 
ment and deLeon Laboratories). In 
addition to Palmer and one engineer, 
Palmer Chemical & Equipment’s per- 
sonnel consists of nine production and 
clerical workers. The four coinven- 
tors (Crockford, Jenkins, Hayes and 
Fourt) are retained as consultants by 
Palmer and receive royalties. 

Palmer declines to give any figures 
on sales, except to say he has sold 
thousands of guns in 62 countries. 
Cap-Chur-Sol ranks first in volume of 
sales, with Cap-Chur-Gem and Cap- 
Chur-Barb following in that order. 
The company also sells (for use in 
Cap-Chur equipment) cortisone, peni- 
cillin and tranquilizers made by other 
companies. 

Varied Uses: Future applications 





Opportunity Chemicals ... from Monsanto 








These reactive intermediates 


[4] NONYL PHENOL () and 
[RG DODECYL PHENOL () 


Cass 


can help you make or improve many products 


Typical Reactions: Promising Applications: 


esterification nonionic surfactants rubber accelerators 








etherification fuel oil stabilizers and tackifiers 


salt formation lube oil additives germicides 


sulfonation epoxy resins bacteriostats 


halogenation phenolic resins insecticides 


mercuration antisludge agents preservatives 


nitration antioxidants flotation agents 


polymerization corrosion inhibitors Pharmaceuticals 


condensation with aldehydes resin stabilizers 


Lively, low-cost 
MONSANTO NONYL 
PHENOL and DODECYL 
PHENOL (alkylphenol deriv- MAIL THE HANDY COUPON TODAY 
atives) are sparkling-clear poo - - — - - - - - - - — - - - - - - - 
liquids, easy to use and excep- 


tionally low in odor and color. Monsanto Chemical Company 
" L : Inorganic Chemicals Division 
They’re now available in any Dapadeneet 4598 


quantity from Monsanto’s St. Louis 66, Mo. 
new multimillion-lb./year 
plant onstream at Kearny, 
New Jersey. 


Please send me: 


(] Technical data outlining properties and specifications 
on Monsanto nonyl phenol and dodecy!] phenol 
The reactions and applica- 1 Samples for testing 


tions listed above are just a 

few of the promising uses NAME. 
of MONSANTO NONYL COMPANY 
PHENOL and DODECYL 

PHENOL. May we send you STREET _____ 
technical data and evalua- CITY ___ ZONE___ STATE__ 

tion samples soon? 
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HAND-E-ROLL 


Polyethylene Plastic 


LINERS IN 
CONTINUOUS ROLLS 


for fast, fast lining of . 
* Drums 

* Cartons 

* Cans 

* Pails 


we 


} 
os ep 
SPEEDS OUTPUT 


Hand-E-Roll Liners end waste motion! 
Mandril and liner are inserted into con 
tainer and cuffed in one easy operation 


Continuous GER-PAK® Hand-E-Roll Liners 
zip off as needed. Hand-E-Roll can easily 
be mounted on a holder above the work 
area. 


Seals out moisture—chemically inert! 
Up to 120 inches wide—no limit to length! 
Available gusseted or non-gusseted! 
Tie-off or peel-over construction! 
Also available as individual liners! 

“Pressure tested heat seal . . . end easy-tear perforated edge. 

Write Dept. CWS for samples 
the short way to say superior polyethylene sheeting 


GERING 
==__"~ESOe 


division of STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP, 
Kenilworth, N. J 
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that Palmer and his associates see 
for Cap-Chur include use as a possi- 
ble defense against plane hijackers; 
the injecting of pain-relieving drugs 
into persons injured or trapped in in- 
accessible spots; and could conceiv- 
ably quiet mobs or halt prison riots. 
Although little work has been done 
on the in-water uses of the equip- 
ment, Palmer believes this also is a 
fertile field, especially in the han- 
dling and capture of whales. For in- 
stance, he says, “A killer whale has 
never been displayed alive. There is 
no doubt in my mind that our tech- 
nique can make this possible.” 

But Cap-Chur-Barb has the most 
exciting potential, in Palmer’s opinion. 
He is confident that this anesthetic 
will be a boon to human as well as 
veterinary medicine. According to 
Palmer, an anesthetic that could be 
successfully administered through the 
intramuscular route would have sev- 
eral advantages over the present in- 
travenously injected drugs. He be- 
lieves his anesthetic fills the bill. 

One thing appears certain: Palmer 
and his co-workers have introduced 
a concept of immobilization for which 
new applications will be popping up 
for a Jeng time to come. 


Coating for Bricks 


Garnak Chemical Co., Ltd. (Port 
Hope, Can.), has developed a new 
brick coating that is said to duplicate 
the outdoor performance of glass- 
glazed bricks but costs only about 
half as much. The finish is applied 
during the manufacture of clay bricks 
at the brick factory. Glazed bricks 
in 48 different colors can be pro- 
duced. 

Garnak calls the process Polydite, 
plans to license it in Canada, the U.S., 
and abroad. At least six Canadian 
brick manufacturers are expected to 
license the material soon. One Ontario 
brickmaker reportedly has signed a 
five-year, $100,000 contract with 
Garnak for the material. 

Fred Johnson, president of the 
firm, won't identify the composition 
of the material. But since Garnak 
(established two years ago) has done 
considerable work with epoxidized 
coatings (including cross-linked nylon, 
Hypalon, pine oil) one guess is that 
formation of the new coating is a 
hybrid utilizing some of those ma- 
terials. 
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Germicide-Bactericides: | Kemitrol 
Co. (650 South Ave., Garwood, N.J\ 
is now offering a series of new com- 
pounds combining fungicidal, germi- 
cidal and bactericidal properties for 
use in plastic film, molded and ex- 
truded plastics, organic solution and 
dispersions. They reportedly will not 
impart or alter color, are free of lead, 
mercury, arsenic, chlorine and other 
halogens, are noncorrosive to metals. 
Potency against Staphylococcus aureus 
and low oral toxicity (LD 50-147/- 
mg./kg. suggest use in santizers, sur- 
face sprays, floor waxes. 

«© 

Insulating Varnishes: Ram Chemi- 
cals (210 East Alondra Blvd., Gar- 
dena, Calif.) is marketing electrical 
insulating varnishes based on diallyl 
phthalate and diallyl isophthalate 
resins. They’re tradenamed Ram 23- 
X4 and 23-X5, are suggested for 
coating, sealing, or dip encapsulating 
of capacitors, resistors, motor wind- 
ings, transistors and diodes. The X4 
formulation is designed to function 
at continuous temperatures of 150 C, 
the X5 for operating temperatures 
of 180 C. 

e 

Plasticizers: Two new plasticizers 
for polyvinyl chloride, Monoplex 
DIOA and Monoplex DDA, are being 
offered by Rohm & Haas. Of these 
adipate esters, DIOA (diisooctyl adi- 
pate) has somewhat better compati- 
bility with PVC, while Monoplex DDA 
(diisodecyl adipate) has lower vola- 
tility and improved resistance to aque- 
ous extraction. 

Solvent Purifiers: A new product 
for purifying solvents used in coin- 
operated drycleaning machines, Dar- 
co Coin-Op Blend, is being offered 
by Atlas Chemical Industries (Wil- 
mington, Del.). It’s a mixture of acti- 
vated carbon and filter powder, elim- 
inates need for mixing carbon. It’s 
being marketed in 2-Ib. bags. 

e 

Flame-Retardant Resin: Isochen 
Resins Co. (221 Oak St., Providence, 
R.I.) has added a low-viscosity, flame- 
retardant, 100% epoxy resin system, 
Isochemrez FR, to its product line. 
It can be used with most conventional 
hardeners, but the company has de- 
veloped special hardeners to eliminate 
inherent brittleness in the resin. 





Why pay a $1,280 premium 


on your 
ETHANOLAMINES 
purchases? 


It’s the differential that makes the differ- 
ence. Ethanolamines cost more per pound 
in drums—/ess in compartment tank cars 
or trucks. Most manufacturers can take 
advantage of the money-saving bulk price 
by ordering all their organic chemical 
needs in combination shipments from 
CARBIDE. 

A 4,000-gallon-capacity tank car can be 
made up of two chemicals in compart- 
ments, with a savings of 4 cents on every 
pound of the average chemical. The total 
average savings is $1,280—$1,280 that 
can be added to profits or applied to 
greater production. Three-compartmented 
tank cars hold 6,000 gallons, and the 
greater cajacity means bigger savings. 

Put these CARBIDE money-saving ad- 
vantages to work on your production line 
—by simply switching from LCL to 
economy-size orders. 

Since CarBIDE has the industry’s widest 
line of ethanolamines—as well as the 
widest line of organics, supplying you 
with a combination shipment is easy. And 
CARBIDE is ready to make deliveries across 
the country—wherever you are located. 

For specific information on savings— 
tank cars vs. drums—call your nearest 
CarBiDE Technical Representative. Or 
write: Union Carbide Chemicals Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 


270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 





NEWS 
BRIEFS 


ON THE CREATIVE USE OF 


Minerals & Chemicals Philipp Corporation through its Industrial Division starts with four crystalline structures from the 
earth’s crust: Kaolin, attapulgite, bauxite, and limestone, and ends with a variety of products serving many industries. 
Through continuous basic research and precise processing, new and prime mineral and chemical products are developed by 


MCP from these crystalline structures. Through application research and pilot plant testing, MCP products are constantly 
being improved and applied to new uses in more and more fields, as indicated below. 


If the following product applications suggest a use for MCP products in your field, we will be glad to discuss it with you 
+. . our research center at Menlo Park, N. J. is at your service. Save time — use the coupon. 


Kaolin Products 


Processed to remove moisture, sand, mica, and water soluble 
salts. 


Properties: Flat crystals that form a smooth, glossy surface; 
high brightness; low abrasiveness; chemical compat- 
ibility. 

ASP’s® (Aluminum Silicate Pigments) 

Adhesive additives that increase mileage 
Paint extender pigments that cut costs, boost quality 


Plastic fillers that improve properties 


Printing ink extenders that give the right body for clean, sharp impres- 
sions 


Rubber additives that lower compounding costs 


CATALYSTS—Petroleum Cracking 


Kaospheres — spherical pellets 
Pelleted kaolin 


EDGAR® PAPER CLAYS 
PAPER COATING CLAYS 
Spray SaTIn, predispersed, spray dried and slurry 
STELLAR, nondispersed, lump and pulverized 
HT, predispersed, spray dried and slurry 
HT, nondispersed, lump and pulverized 
S-22, predispersed, spray dried and slurry 


PAPER FILLING CLAYS 


KLonpYKE, water washed, unfractionated, lump, pulverized, predise 
persed and slurry 
Noxkakrs, water washed, fractionated, lump and pulverized 


Lime and Limestone Products 


Selected, quality-controlied materials from the finest limestone 
strata known, graded for many varied uses. 


Grades: Agricultural ground stone; spray and agricultural 
hydrate; all-purpose hydrate. Guaranteed analysis, meets 
strictest specifications. 


Chemical limes for the manufacture of various chemicals; 
calcite flour as dust diluent and coagulant. 


Construction primary and secondary road stone for sub- 
base materials; sized aggregates for pavements and 
ready-mix concrete; mason’s hydrated lime; screenings. 


Metallurgical limestone for blast furnace, open hearth, 
and electrical furnace; fluxstone; fluxing lime; foundry 
stone; cement stone. 


Paper quick (CaO) and hydrated limes for Kraft liquor, 
calcium hypochlorite bleach, and water treatment. 


Other grades such as general-purpose hydrate, glasshouse 
stone, mine industry stone, sinter stone, screenings for 
water fills. 


Minerals & Chemicals Philipp 


9146 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, New Jersey 


EXPORT DEPT.: Room 150, Garden State Parkway, Menlo Park, N. J. (Cable Address: “MICOR’) 
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MCP PROCESS 


Attapulgite Products 


Naturally absorbent, thermally activated crystals in fine powder 
or coarse granulated form. 


Properties: Narrow, needle-shaped crystals that are in- 
organic, chemically inert, adsorb both acid or alkaline 
products, and are highly sorptive to liquids. Special 
grades have ability to thicken or gel liquids without 
chemical change. 


Products: Petroleum purifiers, desulfurizers, decolorizers, 
for refining and clarifying. 


Foundry sand binder and thickener for better detailed, 
lower cost molding of non-ferrous castings. 

Chemical conditioners for anti-caking, thickening, and 
suspending. 

Agricultural carriers, diluents, and conditioners for dusts, 
wettable powders, insecticides, herbicides. 

Adhesive agents for viscosity and body control. 

Drilling Mud additives for higher yield. 

Paint agents for thickening, stabilizing, suspending. 
Paper coating and filling pigment for increased ink re- 
ceptivity. 

Pharmaceutical additives for toxin adsorption. 

Liquid Fertilizer agents for stabilizing and enriching. 


Industrial and Automotive absorbents for floor and process 
use 


Animal Litter products for deodorizing and sanitizing. 
Additives, Agents, Carriers, and other product uses for 


improving quality, production, and performance, and for 
lowering product cost. 








CORPORATION 




















MATERIALS 


Bauxite Products 


Thermally treated, high alumina content products in the form of 
irregularly fragmented particles of controlled mesh sizes. 


Properties: Hard, durable, thermally resistant, adsorbent or 
catalytic, and of high surface area. 


Products: Petroleum refining adsorbent for removing color, 
odor, and taste. 


Chemical catalyst and catalyst carrier for petrochemical 
and other processes. 

Gas and Liquid dryers for commercial petroleum and 
petrochemical applications. 

Other applications such as alkylation, desulfurization, de- 
hydration, defluorination, percolation, etc. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS PHILIPP CORP. 

9146 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 

{. 1 am interested in the following MCP products (show contemplated use): 
ASP's PAPER CLAYS [] ATTAPULGITE [] BAUXITE [J 
LIME & LIMESTONE [J 


2. Our application or interest is. 





3. Please send without obligation: 


OO data 0 samples OO prices (0 technical representative 


Me Use this quick two-check coupon... 
v for your product interest 
W for what you need to get tests started 


we'll fill your requests immediately 


For more data, see your 1961 Chemical 


Materials Catalogue, pages 423-430 
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Metals Maker Bets on By-products 


Since °54 the world’s largest zinc 
producer, Société des Mines et Foun- 
deries de la Vieille-Montagne (Ang- 
leur, Belgium), has been prying profits 
from the many by-product minerals in 
zinc ores. This week, the company 
moved to raise the ante. It will dis- 
mantle a fluidized-bed zinc ore roast- 
ing pilot plant at Balen, Belgium, 
replace it with a 130-tons/day com- 
mercial unit. 

This expansion highlights the suc- 
cess of Vieille-Montagne’s mineral- 
by-products recovery work. The Balen 
plant’s zinc refining process has been 
integrated with a lead refining proc- 
ess and a series of operations for re- 
covering other metals. Today, Vieille- 
Montagne is probably the only com- 
pany in the world recovering so broad 
a range of values. 

It is one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of hyperpure germanium for 
semiconductors. Among its other 
products: zinc (220,000 tons/year), 
lead (35,000 tons/year), sulfuric acid 
330,000 tons/year), cadmium (820 
tons/year), copper sulfate (4,400 
tons/year), bismuth (66 tons/year), 
mercury (10,000 Ibs./year). 

The lead and zinc ores that provide 
the raw material for these products 
are imported (through Antwerp) from 
mines throughout the world, including 
U.S. mines. The resultant wide range 
of profitable products depends solely 
on the processes by which Vieille- 
Montagne has tied its zinc-lead pro- 
duction lines together. 

Key to this operation is a special 
fuming furnace that uses air (enriched 
with oxygen from a Linde process 
plant), along with coal and coke, to 
reduce slag left over from smelting 
lead in the Balen blast furnaces (see 
diagram, p. 67). For years, this slag— 
although it averages 15% zinc, 2% 
lead, 0.5% copper—was dumped. 
Several hundred thousands of tons 


had accumulated in mounds outside 
the Balen plant. 

Today, however, this dumped slag, 
along with freshly formed slag from 
the lead blast furances and sludge 
from the zinc processing line, is being 
treated in the fuming furnace to re- 
cover all the metals. By combining the 
sludge and slags at this point: 

e The slimy residue from the zinc 
line is mixed with lumpy ore to give it 
good consistency for the fuming fur- 
nace. 

e The efficiency of the lead line is 
increased, since the zinc-containing 
slag is no longer dumped as waste. 

e The efficiency of the zinc line is 
improved, since the metal values are 
recovered from the waste sludge. 

e The germanium impurities 
brought in with the zinc ores are re- 
circulated, with the only outlet be- 
ing the sludge left from leaching the 
products recovered from the fuming 
furnace. 

Galena and Sphalerite: The pres- 
ence of many impurities common to 
both lead and zinc ores lends scien- 
tific sense to this combined processing. 
Galena, the lead ore, is lead sulfide in 
combination with zinc, silver, gold and 
iron minerals, whereas sphalerite, the 
zinc ore, is zinc sulfide associated with 
lead, silver, gold, iron, copper, cad- 
mium, mercury and germanium. 

Processing either ore normally pro- 
duces large quantities of residue rich 
in the other metal. Sludge from the 
leaching step of the zinc process is 
rich in lead, while the slag from the 
lead blast furnaces is rich in zinc. By 
combining the two processes, and 
through its carefully worked out se- 
quence, Vieille-Montagne has been 
able to recover as well by-product 
minerals from both ores. 

Leaching for Electrolysis: This se- 
quence depends on Vieille-Montagne’s 
basic zinc process: electrolysis. There 
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are six standard processes for recover- 
ing zinc: (1) horizontal (Belgian) re- 
torts, the original process used by 
Vieille-Montagne at Liege, (2) verti- 
cal retorts, (3) vertical electrothermic 
furnaces, (4) electrothermic arc fur- 
naces, (5) electrothermic furnacing of 
lead slag, and (6) electrolysis. 

All these processes require that the 
sphalerite first be roasted and sintered 
(this is the step at which the new 
fluidized-bed furnace will be in- 
stalled). And it is in these roasting 
and sintering steps that sulfur (some 
31% of the sphalerite ore) is recov- 
ered for sulfuric acid. 

But, whereas in the first five proc- 
esses sinter can be mixed with coke 
or coal and fed directly to the reduc- 
tion step, the electrolysis route re- 
quires preliminary processing through 
leaching and purification. The sinter 
from the fluidized-bed furnaces is 
leached by mixing it with dilute sul- 
furic acid. This takes the zinc into 
solution as zinc sulfate. And by neu- 
tralizing the solution with calcium 
oxide (lime), impurities such as cop- 
per and bismuth are precipitated 
along with the lead, gold and silver 
in the sludge. 

A very high purity is necessary for 
economical electrolysis, however, and 
the clear solution resulting from the 
leaching operation must be further 
purified by treating it with zinc dust. 
This step precipitates cadmium and 
germanium. The resulting pure zinc 
sulfate goes on to the electrolysis 
plant, where the zinc is recovered as 
99.995%-pure metal. 

Meanwhile, lead and noble metal 
by-products from the zinc process are 
sent to the lead line by transferring 
both the precipitates from the leach- 
ing and the purification steps to the 
fuming furnace. On the other hand, 
zinc recovered from the lead line 
enters the zinc process at the purifica: 
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WITH MANTROSE 
SPECIALTY 
SHELLACS 


2 ed 


Mantrose, now the nation’s largest shellac 
research and production center, has been 
making the finest bleached shellac avail- 
able for more than 40 years. You can’t buy 
a standard natural shellac of better quality. 

But, have you considered using an “in- 
dividualized” shellac . . . tailored to im- 
prove the performance characteristics of 
your product? Leading shellac users call 
on skilled Mantrose researchers to build 
brand new advantages and predictable 
processing characteristics into the natural 
product. Why not try a shellac that meets 
your exact specifications? Just call or 
write for a consultation. 


The Corporation 


99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. * Phone MU 7-2762 
Plant address: Attleboro, Mass. « Est. 1919 
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tion step as clear sulfate solution 
from a leaching unit, which operates 
on the concentrate recovered from 
the fuming furnace. 

The Lead Line: Galena is also sin- 
tered to drive off sulfur for acid pro- 
duction before it is fed to the lead 
smelting blast furnaces. At Balen, 
these blast furnaces are recent models 
with diameters of about 8 ft. at the 
tuyeres. Mixed coke and coal are 
fed in for the reduction reactions. 
The hot air blast to the tuyeres is 
heavily enriched with oxygen. And 
the feedstock includes the sintered 
ore, plus (1) the residues from leach- 
ing the fuming furnace concentrate 
and (2) residues shipped from the 
horizontal zinc retorts still in opera- 
tion at Liege. 

While the slag from the blast fur- 
naces goes to the fuming furnace, 
the crude lead is siphoned out of the 
hearth to a drossing (skimming) ket- 
tle, where copper is taken off as 
copper sulfide. From drossing, the 
lead bullion goes to a conventional 
Harris process unit for extraction of 
arsenic, tin and antimony in the form 
of salable salts. Following this the 
lead is desilvered in a conventional 
Parke process unit; and _ bismuth, 
which is not removed by the Parke 
process, is recovered by adding metal- 
lic calcium and magnesium, which 
bring the bismuth to the surface as 
slag. 

The remaining lead, 99.97 to 
99.995% pure, depending on customer 
specifications, is transferred to a lead 
rolling mill adjacent to the process- 
ing plant. 

Cadmium: Originally, almost all of 
Vieille-Montagne’s cadmium was re- 
covered from the dusts carried off 
above the sphalerite sintering opera- 
tions. The dusts were precipitated in 
Cottrell electrostatic units, then the 
cadmium was dissolved with sulfuric 
acid. 

But since Vieille-Montagne has 
switched from the older horizontal 
retorts to the electrolysis route for 
zinc production, the residue from the 
leaching step has become the major 
source of cadmium. And the firm has 
devised a unique route for combin- 
ing cadmium recovery from the dust 
and from the leaching operation. 

Both the dissolved dusts and the 
extract from the leaching solution 
contain an almost identical mixture 
of cadmium sulfate. They are com- 
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bined and the cadmium is precipitated 
with zinc dust. While the resulting 
zinc sulfate solution is used to dampen 
the ore fed to the roasters, the cad- 
mium-bearing slime is redissolved in 
sulfuric acid. This solution is then 
treated to extract thallium sulfate 
(for rat poison) and the cadmium is 
finally recovered by electrolysis. 

Germanium: The zinc ores nor- 
mally contain 0.005% germanium, 
which is precipitated in the sludge 
from the leaching step of the zinc 
process. It is sublimated along with 
zinc oxide in the gases passing over- 
head in the fuming furnace. Not all 
of the germanium is precipitated in 
the subsequent leaching step; but 
since the precipitates from the zinc 
process are recycled to the fuming 
furnace, the germanium concentra- 
tion builds up in a closed cycle. In 
normal operation, its concentration 
in the sludge from the fuming fur- 
nace leach is 0.3%. 

This germanium is washed out of 
the sludge with water. It is again 
precipitated in a 2-3% “concentrate,” 
which is heated with hydrogen chlo- 
ride to form germanium tetrachlo- 
ride. This is purified by distillation. 

Pure germanium tetrachloride is 
then converted into germanium hy- 
droxide by treating it with low-ion- 
content water. The hydroxide is cal- 
cined to germanium oxide in electric 
furnaces. The oxide is reduced to pure 
germanium powder with hydrogen at 
1200 F, then melted into a solid ger- 
manium bar at 1830 F. Finally the 
bar is hyperpurified by a conventional 
zone-freezing process. 

Mercury: Annual mercury produc- 
tion averages 5 tons, which is recov- 
ered from 0-0.6% in the sphalerite 
ore. Almost all of this is vaporized 
in the roasting furnaces. The vapors 
are deposited in the Cottrell precipi- 
tators. And the precipitator sludge is 
heated in muffle furnaces to distill 
the mercury. 

While the residue, which is rich in 
lead sulfate, is recycled to the lead 
blast furnaces, the impure mercury is 
redistilled in an airtight chamber. 
Finally, the condensed metal is fil- 
tered. 

This emphasis on by-product re- 
covery at the 70-year-old Balen plant, 
originally producing only zinc, has 
led Vieille-Montagne to what may 
well be today the most modern non- 
ferrous metals complex in the world. 
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Right place for the product—Near You 


Rohm & Haas’ network of warehouses and technical 
service centers assures you of a dependable source of 
sanitary chemicals and formulating assistance. A 
steady flow of products from four manufacturing 
plants to eight strategically located warehouses 
places stock-service within quick-delivery distance of 
your plant. Backing one of the most complete sani- 
tary chemical lines available today is the Rohm & 
Haas staff of field specialists, located across the 
country. Their close working relationship with Rohm 
& Haas research keeps them constantly aware of the 
newest developments in the industry. Contact the 


Executive Offices 


Rohm & Haas sanitary chemical specialist nearest 
you. He'll see that you get the kind of service you 
want, when you want it. Our products and technical 
information may be the keys to better formulations 
and lower costs for you. 


ROHM F 
HAAS = 


PHILADELPHIA S. PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa., WAlnut 5-9860 e Branch Offices: Los Angeles, California, WEbster 1-1491 


Oakland, California, TEmplebar 4-6300 » Fort Lauderdale, Florida, JAckson 3-3146 e Chicago, Illinois, ROdney 3-7000 
Kansas City, Missouri, LOgan 1-6821 « New York City, LOngacre 3-4154 e LeRoy, New York, LeRoy 976 ~ Memphis, 
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Packaged Gas 


A novel hydrogen sulfide process 
developed by Girdler Corp. (Louis- 
ville, Ky.) is now being offered for 
sale in skid-mounted package units 
with product capacities of 1-5 tons/- 
day. Prices: $90,000 to $170,000, 
depending on capacity and the extent 
of accessories required to tie the 
packaged unit into the main plant. 

Girdler, which built four similar 
hydrogen sulfide units (one was put in 
for Freeport Sulphur in Cuba, one in 
Canada and two in the U:S.), devel- 
oped the new packages to fill a grow- 
ing need for hydrogen sulfide in 
larger-than-cylinder quantities by 
chemical processors using hydrogen 
sulfide to precipitate metals such as 
nickel and cobalt. The units are 10 
ft. wide, 16-22 ft. high, 21-30 ft. long. 

Process: Heart of the system is a 
simple reactor that combines hydrogen 
with molten sulfur at 800-900 F and 
about 100 Ibs./sq. in. gauge. Since 
the reaction is exothermic, the tem- 
perature is maintained without ex- 
ternal heat. Reactor temperatures are 
controlled by varying the temperature 
of the molten sulfur. 

Leaving the reactor, both hydrogen 
sulfide and entrained sulfur vapors 
are washed and partly cooled with 
molten sulfur in a packed absorption 
tower. This condenses the sulfur va- 
pors. The hot molten sulfur leaving 
the wash tower is cooled to about 
300 F in a low-pressure steam gen- 
erator. And trace amounts of sulfur 
left in the hydrogen sulfide gas are 
removed by cooling. Two water cool- 
ers, operated in parallel, are alternately 
shut down to remove the sulfur solidi- 
fied on the tubes by melting it with 
steam. The product gas, essentially 
free from sulfur, is available at about 
80 Ibs./sq. in. gauge and 100 F. 

If sulfur supplied to the unit is 
mined, its ash content requires a 
blowdown of about 10% to avoid a 
buildup in the reactor. Virtually any 
source of hydrogen is satisfactory, 
although impurities (e.g., nitrogen, if 
ammonia is the hydrogen source) are 
carried out in product vapor. 

Based on use of 98% -pure hydrogen 
at 110 lbs./sq. in. gauge and a 10% 
sulfur blowdown, utility consumptions 
per ton of product gas are: hydrogen, 
24,000 std. cu. ft.; sulfur, 2,100 Ibs.; 
electricity, 264 kilowatts; steam, 14,- 
400 Ibs. 
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ZIRCONIUM 
ACETATE 
SOLUTION, 
22% Lr0. 


Introduced to meet the many demands for 
a more concentrated solution, TAM Zirco- 
nium Acetate Solution, 22% Zr0e, is now 
available to the chemical industry. 


Color: Clear to very light amber 
Specific Gravity: 1.46 
pH: 3.8 to 4.2 at 20°C 


Stable indefinitely at room 
temperature 


APPLICATIONS ARE: 


1. As an ingredient in “renewable” type 
water repellents for textiles. 

2. As a catalyst for curing silicone resins 
in water-repellent treatments for leather 
and textiles. 

3. For precipitation and fixation of many 
protein or carbohydrate type molecules 
(such as gelatin and starch) upon paper 
and fabrics. 


SHIPPED in 500 |b. 
(net) drums with P. E. 
drum inserts. 


Send for Data File 


DIVISION NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


HQ 


FOR 


Lr 


COMPOUNDS AND 
CHEMISTRY 


Executive and 
Sales Offices 


111 Broadway (Dept. CW), 
New York 6, N.Y. 
General Offices 


Works and Research 
Laboratories 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Please direct 


inquiries to our 
New York City offices 
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Let’s compare isobutyl alcohol w ith normal butyi alcohol. 
How does it smell? 
About the same. 
How does it perform? 
In what? 
In lacquer. 
Great! Like n-butyl alcohol, 
it becomes an active solvent in the presence of ketones and esters. 
As a chemical intermediate? 
Depends on what you want. 
What do you mean? 
Well, in certain textile finishes 
and protective coatings, isobutylated amino resins 
are superior to n-butylated 
—in others, not much difference. 
So what’s the big deal? 
Price! 
So maybe I save a penny. 
Penny? 2!2¢ a pound you save. Man, that’s $1750 a tank car! 


Oh. 


Eastman was the first U.S. producer to undertake large scale production of 
isobutyl alcohol. Its pioneering research and development programs have placed 
this economical alcohol among industry’s most important solvents and reaction 
intermediates. 

For general information about isobutyl alcohol refer to our brochure B-104. 
For questions concerning your specific product or process get in touch with the 


Eastman representative nearest you or write our Customer Service Laboratory. 


Biastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Houston; Kansas City, Missouri; New York City; Philadelphia; St. Louis. 
Western Sales Representative: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company, San Francisco; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City; Seattle, 
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Packaged THERMAL 
Waste Burner System 
installed at 

The Trubek 
Laboratories Inc. 

is used to burn 
waste solvents and 
mixed aromatics. It 
provides automatic 
and complete, odor- 
free incineration. 


SOLVE CHEMICAL 
DISPOSAL PROBLEMS 


with a LP LAJLslkeMlZ\ 
WASTE BURNER SYSTEM! 


Long established as one of the most efficient heat sources available 

to industry, THERMAL high heat release burner equipment provides rapid, 
efficient, economical incineration of combustible liquid and gaseous wastes. 
Because of its unique design, wastes can be fed directly into the burner, 
eliminating the need for bulky, expensive incinerators. THERMAL 
installations are compact, flexible and require minimum maintenance. 
Efficient heat recovery can also be arranged. Find out how this system 
can solve your waste disposal problems. Write today for information. 


THERMAL WASTE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS have proved their 
effectiveness with these waste materials: 


GASEOUS LIQUID 
Wax kettle fumes Acetone-Acetic acid mixture 
Phosgene Ethyl alcohol 
Smelter fumes Phenol still residues 
Hydrogen Sulfide Diethylenetriamine Tar 
Paint & Lacquer residue 
“nena neva Organic insecticide wastes 


Nitrated & chlorinated aromati 
Phthalic Anhydride Ethyl a csmenveeenes 


Acetylene, methane & hydrogen mixture Dimethylformamide & formic acid 


Carbon disulfide vapors Benzene 
Ky 
Ki 


Other Thermal Products 
& Services: 


Gas, Oil & Combination 
Burners 


*K Use THERMAL’s extensive lab facilities for 
trial burnings of your waste materials. Our engi- 
neering staff is available to do complete turn-key 
designs to meet your specific needs. 


THERMAL 


Thermal Research & Engineering Corp. Meat Exchangers 


Air Heaters 

Gas Generators 

Submerged Combustion 

Combustion & Heat 
Transfer Equipment 


CONSHOHOCKEN e PENNSYLVANIA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ENGINEERING 


Soil Sealer 


A two-year-long series of tests on 
reducing seepage in an_ irrigation 
canal near Phoenix by using a chemi- 
cal additive called SS-13 (Soil Sealer- 
13) show that the average water lost 
through seepage was reduced 84%. 

The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
(Boulder City, Nev.) and the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Assn. 
(Phoenix) conducted the tests. 

Such significant reduction in water 
losses means big dollar savings in 
many areas of the U.S. where seepage 
losses drain precious water from irri- 
gation ditches, stock feeding ponds, 
ornamental lakes, etc. In one South- 
western test, the cut in water losses 
(from 500 to 150 gal./minute) paid 
for treatment in 60 days. 

The chemical nature of SS-13 has 
not been disclosed, other than its car- 
rier is diesel fuel (CW, Dec. 3, p. 62). 
It increases hygroscopic properties 
of individual soil particles. Warning: 
SS-13 poisons fish, although it is harm- 
less to animals and human beings and 
has been certified to have no effect 
on the meat or milk of cattle drinking 
it. The material is available from the 
manufacturer, Brown Mud Co. (Tor- 
rance, Calif.), at $45/50-gal. drum 
(slightly lower in tank-car lots). Rec- 
ommended treatment concentrations: 
one part/1,000 parts of water. And 
it is applied by simply dispersing the 
SS-13 in the water of the pond or 
ditch. 


More Beryllium 


Mineral Concentrates and Chemical 
Co., Inc. (Denver), says it has per- 
fected a thermic-flotation extraction 
process for economically processing 
low-grade U.S. beryllium ores. 

While details of the process were 
not disclosed, it is said to produce 
three grades of beryllium oxide with 
purity above 96.9. Other beryllium 
products include a liquid beryllium 
nitrate and compounds of acetate, 
sulfate, oxalate, hydroxide, fluoride 
and carbonate. H. K. Hee, president 
of Mincon, says that a second proc- 
essing mill with 50-tons/day capacity 
is under construction in the Lake 
George area of Colorado. The firm 
has confined its activities to milling 
and processing beryllium and is not 
affiliated with any mining or explora- 
tion firm. 

















Get increased absorption 
with non-hygroscopic Celite Fillers 


In the manufacture of paints, adhesives, polishes, 
fertilizers, pesticides, paper, plastics, wherever a 
highly-absorbent mineral filler is needed, Celite* 
diatomite will do the best job at the lowest cost. 

Because of its unique particle structure and 
highly irregular shape, inert Celite absorbs up to 
double its weight in liquid. And, being non-hygro- 
scopic, Celite won’t absorb moisture from the air. 

Processed from the world’s largest and purest 
diatomite source, Celite has the highest degree of 


uniformity in the industry, from bag to bag... 
shipment after shipment. What’s more, you can 
choose from the widest selection of standard and spe- 
cial grades. For full details, write Johns-Manville, 
Box 325, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: Port 
Credit, Ontario. Cable address: Johnmanvil. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Jul 
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TENNECO ...new name in petrochemicals ... announces a line of top 
Benzene, Toluene, Xylene, Ortho-xylene, 


quality cost-paring aromatics: 
Ethyl-benzene, Meta-Para Xylene Concentrate, Aromatic Solvents for surface 


Our hat is in the ring? 
coatings and agricultural chemicals. All precision-produced to help you beat 


the cost-profit squeeze. We're in business, B1G! And with ideas to match... new 


ideas ... new thinking... new concepts... with a line of petrochemicals 


dedicated toward one end—helping you ease the pressure of today’s increas- 


ingly severe cost-prohit pinch. 














Want dependability . . . shipments that match or even better your most rigid 
specifications? Want service . . . the assurance that your order, large or small, 
tank car, barge, or tanker, will be shipped on time... as promised? Want 
quality ... consistently high quality backed by the research, resources, in- 
tegrity of one of America’s great industrial leaders—Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Company? We've got the products, the organization and the facilities 


to serve you promptly, efficiently, dependably. When you need petro- 


chemicals ... and fast... Think Tenneco. 














ENGINEERS AND 


CONSTRUCTORS 


FOR INDUSTRY 


New Shawinigan process 
lowers production cost 
of hydrogen cyanide 


A new hydrogen cyanide process, de\ eloped by Shaw inigan 
Chemicals Ltd. of Canada and available through The Lum- 
mus Company, produces HCN from ammonia and hydro- 
carbon (methane or propane) in a non-catalytic, oxygen-free 
reaction. The process — first commercial application of the 
“FLUOHMIC”® reactor — offers low production costs and 
ease of operation. 

Yields on hydrocarbon and ammonia exceed 85% with 
negligible undecomposed ammonia carry-through, simplify- 
ing recovery or disposal requirements. Furthermore, valu- 
able high-purity hydrogen by-product is available for use 
as required 

The Shawinigan HCN process produces hydrogen cyanide 
competitively using 8 mill power and 25-30« per MSCF 
natural gas. It becomes increasingly attractive in areas of 
lower power costs or higher cost hydrocarbon. A commercial 


scale reactor is being operated by Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. 


How the Process Works 
The reaction system uses a uniquely designed fluidized bed 
reactor to realize the efficiencies of a very high temperature 
in the hydrogen cyanide reaction. 

The Shawinigan HCN reactor consists of a refractory lined 
electrically heated vessel. It operates in the range of 2,400 
to 3,000° F. at essentially atmospheric pressure. A non-con- 
sumed fluidized bed of coke particles is heated by electrical 
conduction. The reactor design achieves an extremely uni- 
form high temperature throughout the reaction zone. At 
these very high temperatures the significant improvement in 
conversion rates — compared with conventional processing — 
results in a high concentration of product in the effluent gas. 
The effluent gas is cooled and purified by standard methods. 

Process Advantages 

Some major advantages of this process are: (1) Absence of 
water from the effluent gas. This eliminates the problem of 
tarry polymer formation in the cooling and recovery section. 

2) Considerable reduction in unreacted ammonia in the 
effluent gas. This eliminates the problem of recovery or dis- 
posal of unreacted ammonia. A typical carry-through am- 
monia content would be 0.3 volume % on net reactor effluent. 
(3) Greatly reduced stringency in feed-stock purity require- 


ments. This is a natural result of the elimination of catalysts 
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View of the Hydrogen Cyanide Reactor in operation at 
The Shawinigan Chemicals Limited Cyanide Plant. 


from the process. (4) Flexibility in choice of hydrocarbon 
feed. L.P.G. can be used where natural gas supply is un- 
available or interruptible. (5) Operating rates are flexible. 


Units will perform well at rates as low as 25% of capacity. 
(6) High concentration of HCN in the reactor effluent. This 


may be 5-6 times as high as in present commercial processes. 


For further details on this process, contact your nearest 
Lummus office. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, Houston, Washington, D. C., Montreal, 
London, Paris, The Hague, Madrid: Engineering Develop- 
ment Center: Newark, N. J. 
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A powerful superconducting magnet has been built by Westing- 
house. This could have far-reaching ramifications. The magnet is about the 
size (and shape) of a doughnut, weighs 1 Ib. and produces a magnetic flux 
of 43,000 gauss. This is about twice as strong as an automobile-size, iron- 
core electromagnet, which would weigh about 20 tons. Moreover, the 
superconducting magnet runs on an ordinary automotive storage battery 
that supplies the power lost in lines leading to the magnet. The iron-core 
version needs a steady power source of about 100 kw. 





The magnet consists of a solenoid of fine wire made of colum- 
bium-zirconium. This is immersed in liquid helium to maintain a 
temperature near —450 F. Key to the success of the project, says Westing- 
house, is the wire, which was designed, prepared and drawn by its research 
labs, the materials manufacturing department (Blairsville, Pa.) and 


Armetco, Inc. (Wooster, O.). 
a 


Such a magnet has long been sought by researchers. For some 
time, it had been thought impossible because metals lose their supercon- 
ductivity when exposed to strong magnetic fields. Bell Telephone Labora- 
tory researchers disproved this. Working with a columbium-tin compound, 
and with columbium-zirconium, they showed that certain superconductors 
retain magnetic properties even in strong fields. A number of other firms 
have been working on columbium-zirconium alloys. Last June Atomics 
International reported a wire (of three parts columbium to one part zirco- 
nium) had conducted 100,000 amperes/sq. cm. in a 30,000-gauss field. 
And Wah Chang says it is in a position to supply production quantities of 
such an alloy. 





Others have built smaller magnets. But Westinghouse’s con- 
tribution is in the strength of its magnet. This has been made possible by 
the production of sufficient lengths of wire—of uniform quality. The model 
built contains about a half mile of wire approximately the diameter of a 
sewing thread. Some 5,000 turns are wound into the coil. 


The Westinghouse work is further encouragement that super- 
strength magnets can be built. As J. K. Hulm, associate director of the 
firm’s research labs, sees it, the development “enhances chances for direct, 
large-scale generation of electricity, permits a new generation of atom 
smashers, increases possibility of a magnetic bottle to contain nuclear 
fusion and makes more feasible some of the methods proposed for long- 


distance space travel.” 
* 


A fire-resistant woodfiber aimed at acoustical tile markets has 
been developed by Simpson Timber Co. (Seattle, Wash.). The product 
(Pyro-Chem protection) is made with fire-resistant chemicals, is said to be 
as “fire-safe” as incombustible mineral tile. 





Addition of the fire-resistant chemicals adds 142-2¢/sq. ft. to 
production costs. Product installation costs (estimated at 40-50¢/sq. ft.) 
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are thus slightly higher than that of combustible tile but appreciably lower 
than the 60-70¢/sq. ft. for mineral tile. Simpson will make the new mate- 
rial at its Shelton, Wash., plant. 

« 

Foote Mineral will install beryllium recovery equipment for ex- 
perimental treatment of the beryl reserves in its Kings Mountain, N.C., 
plant. The largest known deposit of domestic beryl occurs in the spodumene- 
tin belt extending in a narrow strip from near Gaffney, S.C., to Lincolnton, 
N.C. The U.S. Bureau of Mines has been operating a pilot plant on the 
Foote property in its program to obtain finished beryllium products from 
beryl concentrates. 





Foote will also install additional large-scale grinding facilities 
at Kings Mountain to supply increasing markets for spodumene-type stone 
and other mineral and metal products. A grinding mill will be there from 
Cold River, N.H., to process imported petalite ores and locally produced 
spodumene ores “for the ceramic and porcelain industries.” It is believed 
that Foote has been supplying Lithium Corp. of America with spodumene. 
The latter, however, will not discuss its supplies at the moment. 

2 

A new nuclear waste evaporator has passed its final tests. De- 
signed and engineered by General American Transportation, it was built for 
Martin’s PH-1 (Portable medium power range), which is aimed at sup- 
plying 1 million watts to delicate electronics equipment. The evaporator 
can concentrate “thousands of gallons of low-level waste” to fit into a 
500-gal. storage tank. 





Solids content of the original waste varies from trace quantities 
to 20% by volume. This will be concentrated to about 65%. The unit, 
built of stainless steel, will employ thermal shock cleaning; steam will be 
sent through the lines, followed by cold water. The sudden change in 
temperature will “pop” the scale free. 


Watch for a new self-thickening latex paint from Monsanto. 
It's expected to appear on the market soon, will probably consist es- 
sentially of a 50-50 mixture of latex and oleoresinous emulsion. Some of 
the thinking behind Monsanto’s approach was expressed in a talk by John 
Heaps of the firm’s Plastics Division, at a conference on high-polymer 
coatings at the University of California at Los Angeles (see also, p. 24). 





After extensive experiments, Monsanto has concluded that a 
variety of problems with latex paint can be attributed to thickeners. 
(Water-soluble polymers or their alkaline salts are normally added as 
thickening agents.) These serve to flocculate both pigment and polymer 
particles, Monsanto claims, with resulting problems in color, strength, 
gloss, fade resistance, color uniformity, clarity, durability and adhesion. 
Heaps described Monsanto’s work in attempting to get an optimum latex 
pa.nt, in which each particle would be surrounded by polymer vehicles. 
His suggestion for the most promising approach: a heterogeneous mixture 
of latex and a fine-particle emulsion of a fatty ester. 
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= “ATLAS” has been our name for 49 
» years...and it still is. However, we're 
| now “Atlas Chemical Industries, Inc.” 














“Atlas Powder Company,” our former corporate name, 
became less and less descriptive as we grew and diver- 
sified into fields other than explosives. Four moves, 
made since early 1959, emphasize our diversification... 


Our Chemicals Division is building a plant to make 
initially about 50,000,000 pounds per year of glycerin, 
ethylene glycol and other glycols. > 


Our Explosives Division is building, and will operate 
for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc., a $15,000,000 
facility for making ammonia, urea and related products. 


Solar is owned equally by Atlas and The Standard Oil 
Company (Ohio). 


Our International Division was formed to take over 
export of all Atlas products, and to direct and expand 


manufacturing and marketing operations outside of the 
United States. 
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The Stuart Company was recently merged with and into 
Atlas. As an Atlas Division, it will continue to manufacture 
and market ethical pharmaceuticals. 








The" Powder’’—or explosives—business is still important 
to us, and we expect it to remain so. Diversification 
into several chemical fields led us to change Powder” 
to"'Chemical,” and to bring all our corporate operations 
together under “Industries.” So, our new official 
corporate name is ‘Atlas Chemical Industries, Inc.’... 
while the past lives on as we retain our original NYSE 
ticker symbol —"APC.” We hope you like the new 
name...and that you'll continue to call us “ATLAS.” 


€EATLAS 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, inc. 


CHEMICALS DIVISION—polyols, emulsifiers, polyester resins, activated carbons, specialty chemicals. ll EXPLOSIVES DIVISION— 
high explosives, blasting agents, blasting supplies; nitrogen chemicals; ordnance products. i INTERNATIONAL DIVISION—export; manu- 
facturing and marketing operations outside of the United States. & THE STUART COMPANY DIVISION -— ethical pharmaceuticals. 








HOW HELPS. .. 


MAKE EXPLOSIVES WORK BETTER—Construction officials examine model of 
the Niagara Power Project, a mammoth 3-year job on which Hercules® explo- 
sives were used to blast out a large portion of the 38 million cu. yds. of excava- 
tion, mostly rock. This work included application of the economical, efficient, 
Hercules-developed Presplitting technique that leaves wall faces smooth, per- 
pendicular and exact to within a 6" tolerance. 


WHEN HEAT AND PLASTIC MEET — Re- 
sistance to heat from the projector light 
made Pro-fax® polypropylene a “‘must” 
for this magnifier-projector. Other plus 
features: the machine is readily portable, 
being made from the lightest of all plastics 
—it is virtually unbreakable—and the 
rich, colorful finish is immune to staining. 


IN PAPERMAKING— From school note- 
books to milk cartons, almost every 
paper product in use today benefits 
from Hercules papermaking chemicals. 
Hercules research and technical assist- 
ance help give paper smoothness, 
wet-strength, moisture and alkali resist- 
ance—in fact, almost every character- 
istic a paper product needs. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


ipa ne ( M ] LES Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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Material Status 








Superalloys 






Nickel-base: Complex precipitation-hardened alloys are 
the most advanced. Better thermal shock resistance is 
needed, although their other properties are good. 






Cobalt-base: Improved strength characteristics are 
needed, although these alloys show excellent creep and 
rupture properties, good oxidation resistance. 

































In Hot Pursuit 
of Space-Age 
Materials 


lron-nickel-chromium-base: These have less-glamorous 
strength properties. Especially sought now are mate- 
rials to fill the 1800-2000 F gap. Less-complex fabrica- 
tion is wanted. And new alloys, such as those based on 
vanadium, columbium or other metals, are being ex- 
tensively studied. 























Special metals Combined temperature-weight barriers have led re- 
searchers to work on programs with low probability of 
success but with high payoff. Vast improvements are 
needed. Metal systems of beryllium, scandium, yttrium 
and the rare earths are under study. Current techniques 
include high static and dynamic pressures and ultra- 
rapid quenching. 


At Phoenix, Ariz., earlier this 
month nearly 1,500 industrial and 
other technical representatives heard 
about advances in the development of 
materials that will be needed to meet 
future Air Force requirements. Oc- 
casion: a symposium of the Aeronau- 
tical Systems Division (Wright-Patter- Plastics and 
son Air Force Base, O.) of the Air adhesives 
Force Systems Command. CPI inter- 
est ranged from superalloys and plas- 
tics to polymers for fibrous materials 
and ceramics for ablative materials 
(see table). 

ASD’s current (fiscal *62) budget 
for applied materials research is $19.4 
million, and a 10% increase is hoped 
for next year. 

Since the Air Force is concentrat- 
ing on space-age applications the main 
course of its research is aimed at get- 
ting lighter-weight materials with 
higher thermal resistance. Attacking 
the heat problem are superalloys—de- Lubricants 
veloped to withstand relatively high 
stresses at high temperatures. New 
plastics, which can retain their 
strength for a short time at tempera- 
tures well over 1000 F, are being 
groomed to tackle the weight prob- Coatings 
lem. 

Superalloys and Special Metals: 
The three groups of superalloys— 
nickel-base, cobalt-base and _ iron- 
nickel-chromium-base—have found 
particular success in the temperature 




















Top capability in laminating resins is 500 F for long ex- 
posure, 700 F for short (nonablative materials); new 
organic, semi- and nonorganic polymers are being re- 
searched to raise the limit. For above 1000 F, phosphate 
bonded oxides or ‘‘chemical reaction cements’’ are 
promising for sustained usage. 


















Adhesives are well behind other materials in achieving 
new, better properties. Room-temperature curing ad- 
hesives and both high- and low-temperature resistance 
is needed. Adhesives for metals are making progress. 




















Ablative materials These materials restrict heat flow by expending thou- 


sands of Btus. per pound. To operate at extremely high 
temperatures, plastics and ceramics (reinforced and 
not) are under study. 
























Need exists for lubricants operating above 1000 F. A 
ceramic-bonded film made of lead oxide and sodium 
silicate may fill the need. Films of silicon dioxide and 
boric oxide look promising for 1250 F work. 





















Radiant heat transfer in space can be controlled by 
coatings with selective optical properties. Mechanisms 
of the optics require more study. 






























Ceramics and Refractory inorganic nonmetallics (ceramics) are ex- 























intermetallics pected to remain brittle materials, in most cases, and 
range of 1200-1800 F. There they thus have limited usefulness. Study is under way on 
have an excellent strength-to-weight —— beryllide coatings, powder-formed carbides, 
ratio and good oxidation resistance. and others. Much basic work is needed. 
Nickel-base alloys have progressed 
well beyond Nichrome V (80% nickel 
and 20% chromium), developed by Fibrous materials Existing fibers cannot stand the unique combination of 


properties in space—e.g., nylon is unusable above 300 
F; glass fiber has poor abrasion resistance. Fibers will 
be made from new polymers, metals and metallic oxides 
in organic polymers. The new polymers will have resid- 
ual unsaturation for cross-linking. 








MISSISSIPPI LIME 
and LIME PRODUCTS 


Quality controlled from 
limestone deposits 
to your lime operations 





Technician testing Fluorine in parts-per-million. Just one of the many 
modern pieces of laboratory equipment that help guard quality of all 
‘Mississippi’ products. 


Mississippi Lime Company’s entire limestone deposits 
test 99% pure calcium carbonate...a natural purity 
and uniformity unequalled in such quantity anywhere. 





This nature-endowed purity is carefully guarded 
throughout every mining, processing, testing and 
shipping procedure. As a result, when you 
standardize on “Mississippi” you can always 
count on lime and lime products of uniformly 
high quality. 

Our skilled technicians will consider it a privi- 
lege to consult with your technical staff on 
possible applications or help in the solution of 
any problem. See our specifications in Chemical 
Materials Catalog. 


Any quantity of lime ready any time for immediate ship- 
ment anywhere BY RAIL... BY BARGE... BY TRUCK 


a 
. 
MISSISSIPPI! , 
— aa 
¢ Ae) 
te © 
t U 


«© 


z ALTON, ILLINOIS 
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the British for use in gas turbine en- 
gines. Cobalt, aluminum and titanium 
have been added in various propor- 
tions and combinations. Refractory el- 
ements—e.g., molybdenum, tungsten 
and tantalum—are also being tried in 
nickel alloys. And minor additions of 
boron and zirconium strengthen them 
by occupying voids in grain bound- 
aries, thereby increasing rupture life 
and ductility. 

Cobalt-base superalloys have devel- 
oped at a slower rate because of a 
lack of government support and lim- 
ited industrial interest. But these al- 
loys have found some use, especially 
where excellent creep and rupture 
properties were required, together 
with oxidation resistance up to 2000 
F. 

Chromium carbide and refractory 
metals have been added to the co- 
balt-base alloys via a_ solid-solution 
hardening process. And alloying with 
nickel stabilizes the high-temperature 
crystallographic structure of the co- 
balt. 

The Air Force reports that wrought 
alloys must be developed with 
strength and stress-rupture properties 
equal to those of cast alloys. One ap- 
proach being taken: addition of ti- 
tanium to the alloys. 

Cast alloys, in turn, need a higher 
level of reproducibility without need 
for vacuum melting and casting tech- 
niques. Adding boron to these alloys 
may do the job. 

Columbium, tantalum and other 
base metals are also being studied, 
while the rare earths are being looked 
at as alloying ingredients. 

Plastic Gains: The main research on 
plastics for space equipment is in 
matrix materials—both organic and 
inorganic laminating materials—and 
reinforcing agents. Reliability and 
ease of processing have been of some 
concern to researchers, but the chief 
objective is to improve high-tempera- 
ture stability. 

A chelate coordination polymer 
(CW, Sept 16, p. 33) is one new 
type of plastic under study. By co- 
ordinating with metals, temperature 
stability can be introduced into a 
polymer. Typical is the coordination 
polymer formed when methylene bis- 
(salicylaldehyde) is reacted with di- 
ethyl zinc in a pyridine solvent. 

This polymer is one of the first 
chelate polymers from which any lam- 
inate could be made. It seems to be 





THE SMA 4000A RESIN MOLECULE HAS AN AVERAGE OF ONLY 2 STYRENE-MALEIC ANHYDRIDE GROUPS. 


ee 


ANNOUNCING: A DIANHYDRIDE FORM OF 


NITW F2imMvAN RESINS 


SMA 4000A, most recent addition to TB&C’s styrene-maleic anhydride 
resin family, is extremely low in molecular weight and contains only 
two anhydride groups per molecule. SMA 4000A undergoes all the usual 
anhydride reactions such as those with ammonia, amines, alcohols, and 
glycols. Its dianhydride functionality makes it ideally suited as a chemi- 
cal intermediate for use in epoxy resin curing, for new polyesters con- 
taining functional groups, as well as alkyds and plasticizers. The base 
resin, SMA 4000A, and certain ester derivatives, are available now in de- 
velopmental quantities. Samples and complete data on letterhead request. 


TEXAS BUTADIENE®{S GCHEWECAL é5 rin ee 


Polychemicals Department, 529 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
TB&C also produces: Butadiene, Butene-1, Butene-2, Mixed Butylenes, Propylene, Alkylate, Avgas. 








Quality 
PLUS 


Service 
EQUALS 


Distribution 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM... 
WHERE YOU WANT THEM... 


\mperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 


Ammonium Chloride, Grey and 
White « Ammonium Bicarbonate USP 
* Ammonium Carbonate * Bleaching 
Powder Tropical 34%-36% Cl. ° 
Calcium Formate * Chlorinated 
Rubber * Copper Cyanide * Potas- 
sium Cyanide * Sodium Cyanide, 
all grades * Zinc Cyanide * Sodium 
Aluminate * Sodium Bicarbonate 
USP and Tech * Sodium Carbonate 
Monohydrate * Sodium Perborate 
* Trichlorethylene, all grades * 
Urea, 46% Tech. * 3,3,5 Trimethyl 
Hexanol * 2:4 Dimethyl 6-Tertiary 
Butyl Phenol * Hexachloroethane. 


Peter Spence & Sons Ltd. 


Aluminum Sulphate, lron Free « 
Ammonia Alum «+ Butyl Titanate « 
Potassium Alum « Titanium Potassium 
Oxylate » Cobalt Molybdenum 
Catalysts. 


Deepwater Chemical Co., Ltd. 
lodine, Resublimated USP and Re- 
agent + Potassium lodide, USP and 
Reagent « Potassium lodate, USP and 
Reagent « Special Potassium lodide 
Mixtures * Cupros lodide, Tech. * 
Sodium lodide. 


Chemical Manufacturing Co. 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-8700 


chmond 9-7235 


114 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
YUkon 6-3787 





714 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
RI 
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the best way, so far, to achieve op- 
timum over-all quality. But high mo- 
lecular weight and toughness—two 
desirable properties that seem to go 
together—have not been attained. 

Another resin attracting attention 
is a borazole resin that has thermal 
stability above 800 F. Its basic struc- 
ture consists of alternate boron and 
nitrogen atoms. This bonding is sim- 
ilar to the coordinate bonding in the 
chelate polymer. 

The problem of making high- 
molecular-weight plastics (with high- 
temperature resistance) might be 
circumvented by making high-molecu- 
lar-weight organic polymers and con- 
verting these into semiorganic poly- 
mers. For example, the methylene 
bridges in phenolic resins are thermal- 
ly weak linkages. When replaced by 
inorganic groups, they could yield 
desirable high-molecular-weight inor- 
ganic polymers. 

However, for long-term tempera- 
ture capabilities above 1000 F, 
“chemical reaction cements”—a sys- 
tem of phosphate bonded oxides—are 
being researched. 

Coatings And Ablatives: Coating 
problems in a space environment re- 
volve around the effects of ultraviolet 
radiation, vacuum and temperature 
extremes. Research is centered on all 
types of coatings: metallic, organic 
and inorganic. 

But to handle the problem of radi- 
ant heat transfer, special optical prop- 
erties must be built into these ma- 
terials. As yet the methods of getting 
these optical properties have not 
been developed. Consequently a great 
deal of basic work must be done be- 
fore the development program can 
get under way. 

Work on coatings is tied into the 
development of ablative materials. 
Here, however, instead of trying to 
keep a surface from breaking down 
by external forces, the material is 
purposely allowed to degrade to ab- 
sorb and dissipate high heat loads. 

Both homogeneous and composite 
ablators are being studied. The former 
include plastics such as polytetrafiuor- 
oethylene, polyethylene, polyamides, 
phenolics and foamed resins. Typical 
composites are organic resins rein- 
forced with fibrous materials (e.g., 
glass fiber-reinforced phenolics). 

Adhesive Target: The conjecture 
that adhesive developments have not 
kept pace with advances in other ma- 


1961 


terials is substantiated by a six-year- 
old, still-unfulfilled Air Force specifi- 
cation. Back in °55 a target was set: 
an adhesive that would hold up under 
1,000-psi. tensile lap-shear strength 
at 500 F after 192 hours’ exposure 
to 500 F. Although this requirement 
is modest, compared with current and 
future bonding needs, it has not yet 
been met. 

Even when programs for modify- 
ing organic adhesives with inorganic 
groups succeeded in raising an eight- 
day thermal stability to 600 F, the 
resultant initial and high-temperature 
strengths proved to be significantly 
reduced. 

Nevertheless, by borrowing a con- 
cept developed in the field of porce- 
lain enamels, research on ceramic ad- 
hesives for metals has forged ahead. 
This concept: when bonding a glass 
and a metal, adhesion is stronger if 
the glass contains the oxide of the 
metal. 

Other developments in the adhesive 
field, include a low-pressure ambient- 
temperature-curing adhesive based on 
an amine-cured novolac epoxy resin. 
This will be used for field and emerg- 
ency aircraft repair. 

Lubricant Hopefuls: The Air Force 
has developed a ceramic-bonded solid- 
film lubricant that appears to meet 
the requirement of resistance to 1000 
F temperature and high loads. The 
film consists of lead sulfide and boric 
oxide. But it will not completely fill 
the need until the problem of its de- 
crease in wear life at temperatures 
below 700 F is overcome. 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) has 
tried a lead oxide and sodium silicate 
combination. But this also wears 
down at lower temperatures, even 
though it has a higher temperature- 
resistance potential than the lead sul- 
fide lubricant. 

At the same time, another program 
is in progress to develop lubricating 
techniques usable up to 2000 F. Here, 
promise has been shown with a por- 
ous substrate impregnated with either 
precious-metal alloys, glasses or met- 
als that form soft oxides. 

Ceramics And Intermetallics: The 
Air Force is doing research on bor- 
ides, beryllides, nitrides, carbides, sil- 
icides and oxides for use as structural 
materials. Cobalt-bonded tungsten car- 
bide, for instance, is being widely used 
as an industrial product, but this is 





President, Case Institute of Technology 
Former Director, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) 


Dr. T. Keith Glennan tells 
why he feels the best 
location in the nation 
is better than ever 


“Cleveland ranks Ist in Ohio, 4th in the U. S. in 
research facilities, largely because of the avail- 
ability of engineers and scientists turned out by 
the local colleges and universities. These institu- 
tions, such as Case Institute, carry on millions 
of dollars of research on their campuses, supple- 
menting the activities of the hundreds of com- 
panies and government agencies which have their 
own research operations. Ahead we see ‘Industrial 
Research Park’ — a large tract immediately ad- 
jacent to the 488-acre University Circle, the 
cultural heart of Cleveland. This park, designed 
as a giant industrial research center, will be a part 
of the 30-institution family dedicated to educa- 
tional and cultural activities. These research 
resources help make the best location in the 
nation better than ever.”’ 


OUR PEOPLE KNOW FIRST. Here, 
more than 300 business and pro- 
fessional associations keep us up 
to date on last-minute happenings 
in many fields. 


WORK FORCE OF 830,000, and 
nearly 75% of them are skilled, 
semi-skilled, managers and tech- 
nical or professional employees — 
a ready force for all industries. 














PLAN FOR PROGRESS. Erieview is Northeast Ohio's master 
plan for a $200 million commercial-industrial tomorrowland in 
downtown Cleveland. 


CORRIDOR OF COMMERCE. Cleveland-Northeast Ohio is 
within 500 miles of 75% of America’s industries, 60% of the 
population, and no area has better transportation facilities. 


Monreal we 
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Whatever your needs, whether for 
management headquarters, sites 
for plants, research, distribution 
or warehousing facilities, look to 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio. For spe- 
cific information, write or call 
Richard L. DeChant, Manager of 
Area Development Department. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY SERVING 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 


the best location in the nation 
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glycol diethers 


Unique solubility for a variety of organic and 
inorganic compounds characterizes the 
ANSUL GLYCOL DIETHERS.* These exciting 
new solvents combine high purity, low active 
hydrogen content and a wide range of boiling 
points. ANSUL ETHER 121 is especially 


effective in the jormation of sodium complexes. 


ANSUL ETHER 141 is an excellent solvent for 
sodium borohydride ... ANSUL ETHER 161 
as a removal agent for neoprene coatings 

and ANSUL ETHER 181 as an absorption 
refrigeration solvent. Despite these specific 
uses we believe that the potential for the 
Ansul Glycol Diethers hes only been touched 
Their physical properties suggest uses as a 
detergent constituent, a diesel fuel additive, a 
cellulose derivative solvent. We'll be happy 

to provide you with test results on a number 
of inorganic compounds, along with complete 
specification data, samples and the technical 
assistance of our people. We invite you to 
write ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


*£.121 is our trade name for dimethyl! ether of 
ethylene glycol. E-141 is dimethyl! ether of 
diethylene glycol. E-161 is dimethyl ether of 
triethylene glycol and E-181 is dimethyl 
ether of tetraethylene glycol 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN @ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS %#@ REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS @ FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMEN} 
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not indicative of progress in this field. 

Surprisingly little is known about 
the fundamental properties of these 
materials, and basic research is much 
needed. 

Fibrous Materials: Research work 
in fibrous materials is in three broad 
areas: (1) fiber drawing and modifica- 
tion; (2) fibrous structural materials; 
and (3) coatings for fiber and fibrous 
materials. 

The commonly used practice of 
spinning fibers from a melt is inade- 
quate when extremely high-melting 
inorganic materials are used. High 
temperatures and often very corrosive 
solutions are required. Consequently, 
instead of using batches of molten 
materials, researchers spin at room 
temperature an organic fiber contain- 
ing a large percentage of oxides. The 
composite fiber is then sintered to re- 
move the organic portion (CW, April 
29, p. 61). 

The development of fibers for struc- 
tural applications has received the 
most research attention. By blending 
and coating fibers, very high strengths 
have been achieved. Superalloys have 
been drawn into fibers and these have 
shown very high temperature resist- 
ance. 

The general direction of the devel- 
opments reported at Phoenix is to- 
ward improved temperature and 
strength-to-weight characteristics. With 
a higher budget expected for mate- 
rials research next year, the pace will 
be faster—but there is a long road 
ahead. 


US. Patent 3 Million 


General Electric Co. is the proud 
possessor of U.S. Patent No. 3,000,- 


000, issued Sept. 12. Subject: an 
automatic system for reading char- 
acters written in magnetic ink. 

In honor of this milestone, Patent 
Commissioner David Ladd wrote in 
the Sept. 12 Official Gazette, “These 
3 million patents, published and fully 
disclosed to the public, make up the 
greatest and most important treasure 
of applied technical knowledge in the 
world.” 

And, as if replying to critics of 
the present patent system, Ladd spoke 
out to hail it as a “vital ingredient” 
in the country’s growth from an agri- 
cultural economy to the “greatest and 
most productive industrial nation in 
the world.” 
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EXPANSION 


e Mobay Chemical Co. (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) plans to build a research 
center in suburban Pittsburgh by the 
fall of ’62. Its present research head- 
quarters and customer service activi- 
ties will be moved from New 
Martinsville, W. Va., to the new 
complex of buildings. About 50,000 
sq. ft. of functional area is planned. 

e The Kendall Co.’s Chicago Di- 
vision, manufacturer of industrial 
tapes and protective coatings, plans a 
$1.5-million research center in Bar- 
rington, Ill. 

e Construction of a $175,000 wing 
to the research laboratories of Frank 
W. Hornear Ltd. (Montreal, Que.) 
has begun. One of Canada’s largest 
pharmaceutical firms, Hornear will 
use the wing as pharmacology and 
histology departments. 


LITERATURE 


e Pergamon Press (New York) is 
offering a translation of what it de- 
scribes as the first book devoted to 
telomerization reactions. Called “Tel- 
omerization and New Synthetic Ma- 
terials,” it is a 102-page book by 
R. Kh. Friedlina and Sh. A. Kara- 
petyan of U.S.S.R. Academy of Sci- 
ences. Telomerization can be used to 
make intermediates for fibers, plas- 
tics, perfumes and other products. 
The book is priced at $4.50. 

e “Patents on the Reactions of 
Sugar,” compiled by Mildred Hunt, 
is an update of an earlier edition cov- 
ering both domestic and foreign pat- 
ents in which sugar is a reactant. It’s 
free. Write Sugar Research Founda- 
tion, Inc. (52 Wall St., New York 5). 

e “Current Trends in Scientific Re- 
search,” by Pierre Auger, is a United 
Nations and Unesco publication that 
gives highlights of current research 
interests throughout the world. Prin- 
cipal chapters are on fundamental sci- 
ences, earth and space sciences, medi- 
cal sciences, food and agricultural 
sciences, fuel and power research and 
industrial research. In addition, there 
are brief sections on trends in organi- 
zation and reporting of research and 
on recommendations concerning re- 
search, its dissemination and applica- 
tion. The 245-page volume is avail- 
able from Unesco Publications Center 
(801 Third Ave., New York 22) for 
$6.75. 
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THE RAW MATERIALS OF PROGRESS 


KEL-F”’ 81 curbs corrosion in 


BRAND PLASTIC 


meters, valves, seals—what can 
it protect for you? 


Assures positive shut-off in gas analyzer 
valves! 


In chemical handling appa- 
ratus, KEL-F 81 Brand Plastic 
defeats corrosion—does it over 
an unusually wide tempera- 
ture range, under high pres- 
sures, with mechanically strong 
parts made to a high degree of 
precision. 


In volumetric meters, for ex- 
ample, such vital parts as 
piston discs and half balls are 
made of KEL-F Plastic. This 
material maintains shape and 
dimension, keeps meters ac- 
curate despite attacks by 
acetic acid, aluminum nitrate, 
carbon bisulfide, diethyla- 
mine, concentrated sulphuric 
acid, other chemical corro- 


Retains shape, dimension to keep 
meters on the mark! 


Seals in chemical corrosives, even at 
~400°F (or up to +400°F). 


sives. In gas analyzers that 
monitor fumeleakage, KEL-F 
Plastic provides durable 
needle valve tips that assure 
positive shut-off of highly 
corrosive liquids and gases. 
For critical missile fue] seals, 
KEL-F Plastic retains flex- 
ibility, holds in LOX fuel at 
~297°F, holds liquid nitrogen 
at -320°F and liquid hydro- 
gen at —432°F. 


What chemical corrosives can 
new KEL-F 81 Plastic tame 
for you? Check the ‘‘profile”’ 
at right, then call the nearby 
3M Chemical Representative 
for complete technical infor- 
mation and assistance. 


Properties Profile 


on 


KEL-F’ 81 PLASTIC 


KEL-F 81 Plastic is a fluorocarbon plastic, a thermo- 
plastic resin formed by the homo-polymerization of 
chlorotrifluoroethylene. The high degree of fluor- 
ination of KEL-F 81 Plastic is responsible for its 
chemical inertness and thermal stability. The inclu- 
sion of chlorine in an otherwise carbon-fluorine 
molecule results in exceptional moldability and 
mechanical toughness. 


Crystallinity. KEL-F 81 Plastic is crystallizable, but 
not necessarily crystalline, the degree and kind of 
crystallinity in a given sample being a function of 
its thermal history. The “quick quenched” resin is 
spoken of as amorphous, and the “slow-cooled” 
resin as crystalline. When crystalline, KEL-F 81 
Plastic is a denser, more translucent material with 
higher tensile modulus, lower elongation, and 
greater resistance to the penetration of liquids and 
vapors. The amorphous plastic is less dense, more 
elastic, with greater optical clarity and toughness. 


Physical Properties. The physical properties of 
KEL-F 81 Plastic combine mechanical, chemical, 
electrical, and optical advantages. And the most 
useful applications center around combinations of 
the following properties: 


1. Useful temperature range: from -400°F. to 
+400°F. 

2. Resistance to deformation and flow at high 
temperatures, pressures 

3. Zero moisture absorption 

4. Abrasion resistance 

5. Radiation resistance 

6. Chemical resistance 

7. Electrical properties 

8. Infra-red transmission 

9. Inert to liquid oxygen 

10. Flexible in contact with cryogenic fuels 


Processing. KEL-F 81 Plastic can be processed in 
the same manner as other thermoplastic resins. 
Parts of KEL-F 81 Plastic may be specified in any 
form. However, because of time and temperature 
limitations, compression molding is the ideal 
method for retaining all of the desirable mechan- 
ical properties originally built into the basic polymer. 
Other processing methods, such as injection mold- 
ing and extruding can be used to achieve the same 
degree of quality, but special attention to processing 
techniques is required to avoid excessive degrada- 
tion. 

Detailed discussion of the properties, applica- 
tions and other technical data is contained in a free 
brochure. For your copy, write 3M Chemical Divi 
sion, Dept. KAK-91, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


“KEL-F” is a reg. TM of 3M Co. 
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any way you measure it you | 
for uniform quality, steady 





ETHYL ALCOHOL - ETHYL ACETATE - BUTYL ALCOHOL - BUTYL CHLORIDE - BUTYL ACETATE | 
ACETALDEHYDE + ACETIC ACID - AMYL ACETATE - REFINED FUSEL OIL - ISOAMYL ALCOHOL 
ACETONE - PROPRIETARY SOLVENT - THERMICE BRAND OF CO, (GAS, LIQUID, SOLID) 
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can depend on PUBLICKER 
supply and prompt delivery 
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1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 »* NEW YORK—OXFORD 5-4160 » BOSTON— 
HOMESTEAD 9-0022 * CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-1557-8-9 » ST. LOUIS—PROSPECT 
6-0858 » NEW ORLEANS—FILMORE 7-1486 * LOS ANGELES—HUBBARD 3-6430 
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CHASE 


POLY 


MU uT 


SAFE 


The new Chase Poly-Ply Multiwall Bag is a 
long step forward in moisture-resistant pack- 
aging. It carries its own built-in protection with 
an entirely new construction—an intermediate 
ply of sheet polyethylene (not a liner) between 
two sheets of heavy duty kraft paper. Its su- 
perior moisture resistance permits safe storage 
of hygroscopic chemicals for months! 

What’s more, this new Chase Poly-Ply Multi- 
wall is easier to handle—more flexible at low 
temperatures—highly resistant to abrasion 





-PLY 


iwALL 


and rupture—yet economical in cost. Already, 
users are reporting highly satisfactory results. 


Do you package moisture-sensitive products— 
chemicals, foods, fertilizers or others? This bag 
is a new and better solution to your packaging 
problem. It is available in 25-, 50-, and 100- 
pound sizes. Ask your Chase Man for the 
full story. 


CHASE sac comeanv 


355 Lexington Avenue » New York 17, N.Y. 


ST BAG TO SHIR, ANYWAY!. 


Chase bags with built-in protection for moisture-sensitive products! 


New Poly Insert Sleeve for added 
protection in valve area. 


ia PP 
[ais | 


Inside view of Poly Insert Sleeve. 
Advantages include: 

e replacement of tuck-in sleeve 
e positive closing action e easy 
placement of bag on filling tube 
e reduction of product. waste 
e moisture protection in sleeve 
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AviSun will market a new, biaxially oriented polypropylene film 
in early 62. The new film was touted last week, during dedication cere- 
monies marking completion of the firm’s new, 100-million-Ibs./year 
polypropylene plant at New Castle, Del. 





AviSun also confirmed that it has plans for active participation 
in production of polypropylene textile fiber in Japan in cooperation with 
the company’s licensee, Shin Nippon Chisso Hiryo K.K. Chisso is putting 
up a plant slated for completion in early 62. Details about marketing 
plans haven’t been revealed. 

s 

And Hercules Powder has completed construction of its 12- 
million-Ibs./year (initial capacity) polypropylene fiber plant at Covington, 
Va. The fiber is now produced at the former Industrial Rayon Corp. nylon 
plant, which was completely redesigned for Hercules polypropylene fiber 


production. Included in the new unit is a complete fiber research center. 
* 





Meanwhile, other synthetic fiber producers are juggling fiber 
prices. Chemstrand recently knocked 16% off Acrilan acrylic fibers used 
for carpeting, and last week Du Pont followed suit with a 7¢/lb. reduction 
on its carpet-grade Orlon acrylic fiber (also posted other reductions on 
other grades of Orlon). Much of the price cutting is attributed to increas- 
ing competition with wool for carpeting markets. 





Du Pont also hiked price of Lycra spandex fiber (an elastic fiber 
used for swim suits, etc.) by 50¢/lb.; presumably this relatively big in- 
crease will do much to offset earnings losses resulting from lower Orlon 
prices. 

a 

More perchlorethylene and trichlorethylene will flow into 
world markets from a new plant put onstream recently in Austria (Bruckl, 
Carinthia province). The unit is owned and financed ($500,000) by Donau 
Chemies, AG. (Vienna). Output is slated mainly for export markets. 





U.S. perchlor and trichlor markets have long been plagued 
by influx of foreign-made material—often sold here at cut-rate prices. 
But recent price increases by U.S. producers (CW Market Newsletter, Sept. 
9) suggested that competitive pressure from imported solvents had eased— 
at least temporarily. 


It’s not yet clear where output of the new Austrian plant will 
be marketed; but even if Europe, rather than U.S., is the target, the effect 
may nonetheless be to release additional foreign supplies, made by other 
producers, for sale in the U.S. 


* 
Austria now also has its first methanol plant. A 10,000-metric 
tons/year unit operated by HIAG Werke AG. (Vienna-Fischamend) and 
built at a cost of $1.5 million went onstream a few weeks ago. 














Market 
Newsletter 


(Continued) 
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Sharp increases in Austria’s domestic requirements (from 1,850 
metric tons in °50 to 12,000 tons in ’60) justified plant construction; up to 
now total demand was met by imports from the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Italy. Up to 80% of the plant’s methanol output will prob 
ably be converted into plastics intermediates for local use. 









Price is the pry Dynacolor Corp. is using to break into the lucra- 
tive home-movie color-film field nationwide. The company has just sign- 
ed distribution agreements with four top U.S. photographic supply and 
distribution organizations that will open 25,000 retail outlets for the film 
maker. The distributors: Arel Inc. (St. Louis, Mo.), Hornstein Photo Sales 
(Chicago), Raygram Corp. (Mt. Vernon, N.Y.), and Western Movie Inc. 
(San Francisco). 

















Dynacolor’s “with processing” price on its Dynachrome color 
film is $2.39 on 8-mm. movie film, $1.99 on 35-mm. (stills, 20 exposures). 








The firm, a major processor of Kodachrome 8 movie film 
and 35-mm. slide color films, recently completed arrangements for sale 
of Dynachrome at all military PXs in the U.S. and overseas, and has 
broken into the Canadian market within the past three months. In addi- 
tion the film is being sold nationally under private-brand labels by retail 
chains, including Sears, Roebuck and Walgreen’s. Such activities have 
boosted Dynacolor’s sales from approximately $125,000 in °55 to an 
estimated $11 million this year. 















Union Carbide took a stand on polystyrene prices last week by 
posting a 1¢/lb. increase on crystal, natural and colored materials. 
Carbide’s decision differs from positions taken earlier by Dow, 
which upped prices on crystal polystyrene, kept other prices on other 
grades stable, and by Monsanto, which kept original crystal prices intact 
but boosted tabs on colored general-purpose materials (CW Market 
Newsletter, Sept. 16 and 23). 






















Canadian Industries Ltd. will construct a $900,000 plant to pro- 
duce trinitrotoluene (TNT) and dinitrotoluene at the firm’s works at Beloil, 
Que. The plant is slated for completion by mid-’62. 














TNT is not now made in Canada; but CIL made it in the past, 
until an explosion at the Beloil works a few years ago knocked out the 
original unit. 










Main use for TNT is in slurry-type blasting agents, which have 
grown in favor for open-pit mining operations. TNT is a preferred sensitizer 
incorporated with ammonium nitrate and water (usual mixture: 65 parts 
nitrate, 20 parts TNT, 15 parts water.) 











THE NEW SWECO VIBRO-ENERGY GRINDING MILL...now in use by six leading magnetic tape manufacturers...has reduced 
variations in the consistency of magnetic tape coatings from 15% to only 1%...has improved the physical surface of the tape 
up to 25%...and now makes possible the recording and reproduction of minute electrical impulses with almost 100% fidelity. 
33 This is the result of more uniform grinding and dispersion of submicron-size iron oxide particles which form the coating 
of magnetic tape.The coated tape surface is now free of agglomerates which formerly produced distorted reproduction and 
undue wear of recording heads. ™ One magnetic tape manufacturer also reported significant savings in labor cost. Man- 


hour requirements were reduced by approximately two-thirds compared to ball mills.’ Magnetic tape manufacturers, like 


hundreds of other companies in a wide variety of fields, have discovered that the swEco Vibro-Energy wet grinding mill is 
not only a more economical and efficient grinding method; it is a major“‘technological breakthrough” in ultra-fine 3 

grinding. % For a detailed technical treatise or a free laboratory test, write SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 
4800 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif., Dept. 8330. % Vibro-Energy* wet grinding mills, separators and finishing mills 


*TM SEC 


SWECO 
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Olin propylene glycol controls moisture 


Name the property you need. Maintaining moisture 
content is just one way propylene glycol serves you. 
Do you need a solvent?A lubricant? Softening agent? 
Emollient? Preservative? Ointment base? Its re- 
markable versatility is why propylene glycol is being 
used in an increasing range of products. The USP 
grade enjoys a “safe” listing by FDA. Consequently, 
it benefits foods, cosmetics, drugs, pharmaceuticals, 
food wrapper inks, cellophane film and bottle seals 
and crowns. 


Propylene glycol’s versatility doesn’t stop there. The 
industrial grade is used as an intermediate and a 
plasticizer to form polyester resins. Its moisture- 


holding property makes it an ideal component in 
adhesives. Its high boiling point and strong pene- 
trating properties find application in high-speed, 
steam-set inks. New applications keep developing... 
there’s no end of possible uses. Can your product be 
improved with propylene glycol? 


Olin Mathieson not only supplies propylene glycol 
in any quantity, but the technical services you may 
need as well. Call or write today. OLIN MATHIESON, 
Organic Chemicals, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 
Ethylene Oxide * Ethylene i * Polyethylene Glycols ¢ Propylene 


Oxide * Propylene Glycols * Polypropylene Glycols * Ethanolamines * 
Glycol Ethers * Surfactants * Ethylene Dichloride * Propylene Dichloride 
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1,000 Long Tons 


MARKETS 


After Several Years of Little Activity, Buty! Rubber Demand Starts Upswing 


. 
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Source: '56 thru ‘60, Enjay Chemical Co ; 


65, CW estimates 


Tire Sales Pump Up Butyl Rubber Hopes 


Butyl rubber prospects are bright- 
ening rapidly as U.S. tire producers 
continue to jump on the butyl-tired 


bandwagon. Within the past 12 
months three major tire makers 
(Goodyear, U.S. Rubber and Fire- 
stone) have brought out new butyl 
tires nationally under their own trade- 
names and are building aggressive 
marketing campaigns. Now two other 
companies (General Tire and Pure 
Oil) are apparently in the final stages 
of sizable test-marketing programs 
and may well start full-scale market- 
ing soon. 

This push on butyl tires is likely to 
put butyl rubber on a _ moderate 
growth curve in spite of an expected 
20,000-tons decline in export and tire 
tube markets during the next five 
years. By °65 demand (including ex- 
ports) will add up to about 125,000 
long tons — a 34,400-tons advance 
over ’60’s total of 91,200 tons. 

Why Butyl Tires? According to the 
marketers, butyl tires “have uniquely 
superior properties, compared with 
the equivalent SBR variety.” They are 


said to give a smoother, more silent 
ride—no squeal—as well as improved 
traction, therefore faster starts and 
stops. 

But more important, they have con- 
sumer appeal and have been success- 
ful in carving themselves a solid share 
of the tire market despite their 30% 
premium price. For example, the first 
butyl tires rolled into the market dur- 
ing °59 when Humble Oil started mar- 
keting the Atlas Bucron. During that 
year butyl tire production hit about 
585,000 units. It’s predicted now that 
by the end of ’61 output will reach 2 
million units and will triple by °63. 
After °63, forecasters say, demand for 
butyl tires will stabilize, inching up to 
about 7 million units in ’65. This rep- 
resents only 10% of the total replace- 
ment tire market, but equals 35,000 
long tons of rubber. 

These forecasts, however, could 
prove conservative. One of the pres- 
ent major impediments to the butyl 
tire market growth is the high unit 
price. Although butyl and SBR rubber 
move at the same price (23¢/lb.), 


butyl tire processing problems report- 
edly run up total manufacturing costs 
substantially. As these problems are 
eliminated, however, butyl tire tabs 
doubtless will slip rapidly, thus calling 
for a revision of estimates. 

Lower prices could even open up 
the original-equipment market — the 
most price-affected segment — and 
dwarf all previous market growth ex- 
pectations. The new-car manufactur- 
ers are reportedly interested in butyl 
tires and are keeping in close touch 
with developments. 

Modifiers Make Bid: Halogenated 
butyl rubbers are also expected to take 
an important part in the butyl inva- 
sion into tire markets. Both Good- 
rich’s brominated and Enjay Chemi- 
cal’s chlorinated butyl rubbers will 
probably come in strong. 

Enjay (division of Humble Oil) is 
especially optimistic over the growth 
prospects for its chlorobutyl rubber 
and has a powerful marketing pro- 
gram going. During *60 only a small 
amount—less than 600 tons—got into 
tire applications but by ’65 demand 
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for it is expected to jump to about 
15,000 tons. Applications such as 
white side-walls, treads and as inner 
liners of SBR tubeless tires are the 
major market target areas. Reason 
for the optimism: chlorobutyl has the 
good properties of butyl rubber. Chief 
among its assets are resistance to 
weathering and compatibility with 
other materials. This opens the way to 
applications where only part of the 
tire is chlorobutyl-based. 

In addition, airplane tire manufac- 
ture, which consumes about 7,000 
tons of rubber each year, could take 
a sizable amount of butyl. Work is in 
progress toward development of a 
suitable butyl airplane tire, since butyl 
has resistance to high-temperature, 
aging and improved traction — now 
important requirements for jet-plane 
tires and high-speed landings. Butyl, 
however, appears less abrasion-resist- 
ant in tire applications than are other 
types of rubber. 

Over-all, the market for the tire 
segment of butyl rubber and the halo- 
genated modifications will likely take 
at least 47,000 long tons by *65—de- 
mand in ’60 was only 4,000 tons. But 
this outlook does not include the pros- 
pects of original-equipment passenger 
tire or aircraft tire markets. 

Not So Bright: Meanwhile, the ad- 
vent of the tubeless tire has cut into 
demand for butyl rubber in tube pro- 
duction. Last year butyl tube output 
shrank to 44.7 million units—a de- 
cline of 29.7 million from °53’s 74.4 
million—and concomitantly butyl de- 
mand by tube makers went down to 
about 40,000 tons from 72,000. 

Further declines are expected. By 
65 butyl demand for this use will 
probably skid to about 30,000 tons. 
The factors holding back the complete 
disappearance of tubes are (1) deal- 
ers still insert tubes in tubeless tires— 
especially after a flat—because of 
their inability to repair tubeless tires 
properly; (2) the improbability that 
tubeless tires will make sizable inroads 
into the market for truck and bus 
tires. The big tubes for these tires 
now take 50% of all the rubber that 
goes into tubes. 

The other dull spot on butyl’s hori- 
zon is exports. Last year nearly 30,- 
000 tons were shipped. But market 
observers say the total in ’65 will be 
about 22,000 tons as a result of the 
rapid buildup of butyl capacity over- 
seas. 


Other Uses: The other uses for 
butyl rubber — now taking on more 
significance—include a raft of appli- 
cations —e.g., wire and cable, con- 
veyor belts, steam hose, gaskets, seals. 

In °53 these nontransportation ap- 
plications consumed only about 6000, 
tons of butyl rubber. But by °60 
steadily increasing requirements had 
swelled the total to almost 17,000 
tons. And this advance is picking up 
momentum. By °65 demand will likely 
be close to 26,000 tons (7,000 tons of 
chlorobutyl and 19,000 tons of butyl 
rubber). 

Outlook: While the over-all pros- 
pects for butyl rubber include a sharp 
rise in demand—up 34,400 tons in 
five years—there is already adequate 
capacity to take care of °65’s esti- 
mated domestic and export require- 
ments of 126,000 tons. Humble Oil, 
currently the only domestic producer 
(it has plants at Baton Rouge, La., 
and Baytown, Tex.) has total rated 
capacity of about 154,000 tons—with 
Enjay handling the marketing to all 
users. 

Butyl rubber falls into the supply 
and demand situation prevalent today 
in the chemical process industries— 
already enough capacity to take care 
of future demand. For other firms in- 
terested in producing butyl, the de- 
cision is knotty, but observers say 
Cities Service is considering building 
a 30,000-tons/year unit soon. 

Now that butyl rubber has come of 
age, it seems headed toward a fast 
growth era. And the key to this 
growth is aggressive marketing and 
new product research. 


Butyl Rubber End-Uses 


(1,000 Long Tons) 





’60 "65 
Tires 4.4 47.8 
Tubes and bags 41.2 30.0 
Wire and cable 4.0 4.7 
Other industrial 22.7 21.1 
Export 29.6 22 
Totals 91.9 125.6 


Sources: Enjay Chemical; CW estimates. 




















U.S. Butyl Rubber 


Plants, Capacities 
(1,000 Lone Tons) 





Humble Oil 
Baton Rouge, La. 77 
Baytown, Tex. 77 


Total 154 
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Bullish in Foam 


Plastic foam, both flexible and rigid, 
is heading for giant growth during the 
next five years—and it’s stirring up 
broad interest in the chemical indus- 
try. 

Plastic foam market research is 
docketed for most chemical compa- 
nies, consultants have scheduled foam 
projects and associations are devoting 
whole conventions to plastic foam. So 
far, however, there’s little agreement 
among the researchers as to how and 
where the foam markets will grow 
fastest. 

This week, at the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers conven- 
tion at Lake Placid, Du Pont’s John 
Tallman predicted that plastic foam 
demand will reach 610 million Ibs./- 
year by ’66—more than a 400-million- 
Ibs./year advance over °61’s level of 
about 200 million. 

But according to Chemical Market- 
ing and Research Co.’s James Mar- 
golis, this estimate is too conservative. 
Margolis sees demand rising to about 
750 million Ibs./year by °65. There’s 
one proviso in his estimate: it’s based 
on the assumption that foam demand 
in the construction industry will swell 
rapidly. 

And Margolis contends that “build- 
ing inspectors and other people in- 
volved in building-code approval will 
have to change their philosophies.” 
The construction industry has already 
accepted foams as sandwich panel 
cores, thermal insulation materials, 
etc., and as acoustical insulation, and 
space filler in all types of structures. 

The large-volume construction ap- 
plications that are expected to con- 
tribute heavily in the next few years 
to foam sales growth are paneling, 
ceiling, roof decking and pipe cover- 
ing. Rigid polystyrene and urethane 
foams taking the lion’s share of the 
business. 

The optimistic estimates for foam 
in construction stems not only from 
evidence of a raft of new applications 
but also from the over-all growth of 
construction activity. At last week’s 
National Industrial Conference 
Board’s convention, George C. Smith 
of MacKay-Shields Associates ex- 
plained that “the construction market 
during the remainder of the ’60s 
promises to be the largest, in dollar 
value, ever enjoyed by any industry 
anywhere. In terms of today’s dollars, 





What's News in Enjay Chemicals... 


Since introducing isopropyl] alcohol 
in the early “twenties,” Enjay has 
pioneered in the development and 
production of many advanced chemi- 
cal raw materials for industry. 

In the field of alcohols, hexyl 
alcohol is the latest in a long line of 
Enjay “firsts” designed to meet the 
changing requirements of our cus- 


EXCITING NEW PRODUC 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 
ISOOCTYL ALCOHOL 
DECYL ALCOHOL 
TRIDECYL ALCOHOL 


emery tapering lenedeegyteibal SPECIFICATIONS OF ENJAY HEXYL ALCOHOL 
fered for quick, dependable delivery Pertty tnt par cat) eile 


from conveniently located supply Specific Gravity (20/20°C) min .......... 0.819 
° Specific Gravity (20/20°C) max .......... 0.821 
points. Acidity, as acetic acid (wt per cent) max. .0.001 
-10 


; , Color (Pt-Co) max e 
Next time you need alcohols or Water (wt per cent) Max.......s.ecceeees 


other chemical raw materials, be Carbonyl Number (mg KOH/g) max.......... 0.2 
P P Distillation (°C) 

sure to call on Enjay. For more in- Initial min 

formation, write to Enjay at 15 West Dry Point max 


156 
Appearance: Clear and Free of Suspended Matter 
51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


T HROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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QuR SPECIALTY IS FULFILLING 
YOUR PROCESS PLANT NEEDS... 


(F 


CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


CHIYODA-KU TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Address: “CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 
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Produced at Oka, near Montreal. 


Sure source of supply from large-ton- 


nage deposits now available. 


COLUMBIUM 


CONCENTRATES 


Let us send you complete information on 


our production. 


St Lawrence Columbium & Metals Corp. 


Suite 810 — 159 Craig Street West 


Montreal, Canada 





For decades 
DEHYDAG FATTY ALCOHOLS 


the purest and best, saturated primary fatty alcohols 
based on coconut oil and palm kernel! oil 


LAURYL ALCOHOL Ci2-Cig approx. 50-58° 
LAURYL ALCOHOL C12-Ci6 (approx. 60-64 
LAURYL ALCOHOL C12-C14 type 50 (approx. 50° 
LAURYL ALCOHOL C12-C14 type 70 (approx. 70-75 
LAURYL ALCOHOL C12-C14 type 80 (approx 80° 
LAURYL ALCOHOL Ci2 (above 95° 
MYRISTYL ALCOHOL C14 (above 95 
CETYL ALCOHOL Ci6 {above 95 
STEARYL ALCOHOL Cig (above 95 


0 C12) 
0 C12) 
C12) 
C12) 
0 C12) 
0 C12) 
C14) 
0 C16) 
0 C18) 


Basic materials for synthetics detergents, wetting 
agents and emulsifying agents 

Intermediate products for the manufacture of creamS 
and ointments. 


HENKEL INTERNATIONAL GMBH 


DEHVDAG PRODUCTS Germany . DUsseidort 


DISTRIBUTORS IN USA 

Faliek Products Co., inc. - 165 Broadway - New York6, N.Y. 
A.H. Carnes Co, - 75 East Wacker Drive - Chicago 1, Ill. 
Ben R. Hendrix Trading Co. Inc. - 409 Cotton Exchange 
Building - New Orleans 12, La.+ R. €. Flatow & Co., Inc.- 
10 Madison Str., P.O. B. 1166 - Oakland 4, Calif. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA 

Canerpa Ltd. - Suite 223, Drummond Building, 1117 St. 
Catherine Street West - Montreal + Canerpa Ltd. - 
137 Wellington Street West - Toronto 
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new construction, plus maintenance 
and repair, will absorb well over $1 
trillion in goods and services during 
the coming decade.” 

Firm and Flexible: Market re- 
searchers say both flexible and rigid 
foams are expected to take part in 
the fast demand pickup during the 
next five years. But they believe the 
rigids will grow fastest. Tallman pre- 
dicts rigid foam demand will reach 
345 million Ibs. by °66—a 161-million- 
Ibs. gain over °61’s total 84 million 
Ibs. Total use of polystyrene and the 
urethanes will be about 260 million 
lbs. But the polyolefins, polyepoxies, 
and the polyvinyl chloride rigids will 
make substantial gains, too. 

Although flexible foam consump- 
tion is now ahead of the rigids, flexi- 
bles will slip into the No. 2 spot during 
the next five years. By °66 flexible 
foam demand will hit about 275 mil- 
lion Ibs./year — a 163-million-lbs. /- 
year advance over ’61’s demand. Ure- 
thanes, says Tallman, will account for 
235 million lbs. of this total, polyvinyl 
chloride 35 million Ibs. and others the 
remaining 5 million Ibs. 

With such active growth expected 
for the plastics foam market during 
the short- and long-range future, it is 
clear why interest is so active among 
chemical manufacturers. 


Syndet Sales Up 


Soap and synthetic detergent sales 
rose to a new high in first-half °61, 
according to reports from 51 manu- 
facturers participating in the quarter- 
ly sales census conducted by the 
Assn. of American Soap & Glycerine 
Producers, Inc. For the third con- 
secutive year, first-half sales of both 
soap and synthetic detergents estab- 
lished a new record—were up 2.1% in 
volume and 2% in value. 

Synthetic detergent sales (liquid 
and solid) totaled 1.7 billion Ibs. 
valued at slightly under $409 million. 
—up 4% in volume and 3.6% in 
value from the first six months of ’60. 

But soap sales alone—5S03 million 
Ibs. valued at $151 million—were 
down 20 million lbs. in volume and 
$3.3 million compared with first-half 
60. 

Scouring cleanser sales (not includ- 
ed in the above figures) totaled 202.6 
million Ibs. valued at $27.6 million— 
up 9.2% in volume and 10.9% in 
value from last year. 
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FLOTATION 10 A FLUID FLOW 





Experience Covers Every Category of Chemical Engineering 
from Fundamentals through to Finished Product. 


BECHTEL CORPORATION 


Engineers and Builders for Industry 
SAN FRANCISCO * Los Angeles * New York * Houston 


Canadian Bechtel Limited 
TORONTO * Montreal + Calgary » Vancouver 
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General American 
designed its new 
DRY-FLO CHEM 
Car to protect plas- 
tic resins from con- 
tamination and 
moisture pickup. It 
is being used by 18 
of the major pro- 
ducers of polyethy- 
lene, polystyrene 
and polypropylene. 
The unique feature 
which makes this 
car better than any 
other for bulk trans- 
portation of contam- 
ination-sensitive, 
free-flowing solids is 
General American’s 


MAJOR 
CHEMICAL 


COMPANIES 


NOW SHIP RESINS IN THE NEW 


{ 


Matt tte 
DRY-FLO CHEM CAR 


Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 





























patented nozzle for 
pneumatic un- 
loading. 

The DRY-FLO 
CHEM ear is built 
with three separate 
compartments, each 
with its own nozzles 
and hatches. Exte- 
rior carlines—pio- 
neered by General 
American—pro- 
vide a smooth 
unbroken ceiling 
surface and hop- 
per corners rounded 
ona 2%” radius 
minimize product 
retention inside the 
car. 

Write for details. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street « 


Chicago 3, Illinois DRY-FLO 
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Offices in principal cities 





SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 


Teaming up for Bigger Sales 


If plans work out as expected, two 
recent marketing agreements will give 
U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp. more 
profit per sales call, and will put two 
companies into a potentially big mar- 
ket they couldn’t have gone into by 
themselves. U.S. Borax has agreed to 
be the agent among its glass and 
ceramics industries customers for lith- 
ium produced by Lithium Corp. of 
America and rare earths turned out 
by Vitro Chemical Co. 

The arrangement for selling Vitro’s 
rare earths was made a few weeks 
ago (CW Market Newsletter, Sept. 2); 
the deal with Lithium Corp. for han- 
dling that element was made in June 
60. 

Among chemical company manage- 
ments faced with the difficulties and 
importance of today’s marketing, such 
sales arrangements have become pop- 
ular. 

Both Vitro and Lithium Corp., 
lacking proper sales organizations 
(they had been selling primarily to the 
government), had been unable to pene- 
trate the big glass market because of 
stiff competition from American Po- 
tash and Chemical Corp., which itself 
produces boron, lithium and rare 
earths. AP&CC had a big marketing 
advantage: it could combine a car- 
load of boron with lithium and rare- 
earth specialties, then offer carload 
prices on the latter, both small-volume 
products. In addition a part of 
AP&CC’s lithium and rare-earth pro- 
duction is by-product. This conceive- 
ably would make it possible for the 
company to establish prices simply as 
a matter of bookkeeping procedure 
(usually just a bit lower than primary 
producers’ prices based on production 
costs). 

The new sales venture is apparently 
paying off. Before the U.S. Borax- 
Lithium Corp. agreement, AP&CC 
had virtually 100% of the lithium 
business in the glass industry. Since 
the agreement, Lithium Corp. has 
captured about 40% of the market. 

On the Lookout: U.S. Borax has 
long been looking for ways to expand 
out of boron. The company stepped 
up its diversification efforts this spring, 
when Hugo Riemer took over the 
presidency from James Gerstley, and 


Gerstley was retained to follow—on 
a part-time basis—a major interest of 
his: looking for expansion opportuni- 
ties. 

The company has made good prof- 
its for many years primarily because 
it has one of the richest boron deposits 
in the world. But efforts to expand 
boron usage have, to date, largely 
brought only small gains. The govern- 
ment lost interest in boron missile 
fuels; consumer products sales (20- 
Mule-Team) were higher, but few new 
industrial products, such as boron 
inorganic polymers, have so far come 
forth. Thus the company turned to 
sales arrangements. 

Another factor that influenced U.S. 
Borax in taking on other people’s 
products to sell was that it didn’t have 
enough capital on hand to go into any 
large ventures on its own. Also, the 
deals permit it to use an existing sales 
organization, which has gone about 
as far as it can go in selling boron to 
glassmakers, to increase its profit per 
call with very little extra effort. 

U.S. Borax had previously made 
an effort on its own to get into lith- 
ium. The company has a large stock- 
pile of low-grade lithium ore in 
California as a by-product of its 
boron mining. In the early ’50s it ac- 
tually did some test marketing of 
lithium carbonate (using these re- 
serves) to see if it might profitably 
produce and sell the material. It de- 
cided that it couldn't. 

At the time Lithium signed the cur- 
rent marketing agreement, there was 
some speculation in the trade that U.S. 
Borax might be “just getting the 
lithium to test and build the market 
before digging into its own stockpile 
again.” But Lithium’s President Harry 
Feltenstein, Jr., is convinced that U.S. 
Borax’ ore-processing costs would be 
too high. 

Lingering Doubts: Some in the U.S. 
Borax organization express certain 
misgivings, feel that it may be more 
important for a salesman to know 
well the product he is selling than to 
know well the consuming industry. 
This may not apply, however, in glass, 
which is a traditionally secretive busi- 
ness where gaining a customer’s con- 
fidence is all important. Without it, 


Vitro's Hall: Moving into a new 
market via a ‘borrowed’ sales force. 


Lithium's Feltenstein: Carving a 40%, 
position in the glass industry. 


U.S. Borax's Riemer: Making more 
profit per call with his salesmen. 
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the customer may not disclose all his 
technical requirements to the sales- 
man. This makes it difficult to do an 
intelligent selling job. 

The supplying companies have set 
up one-week-long briefings for U.S. 
Borax’s glass industry salesmen. In 
addition, they have agreed to provide 
technical service on the products. 

The commission paid to Borax is 
estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of 15%, but Vitro, for one, feels the 
arrangement will increase rare-earth 
sales enough to make it a profitable 
line (it hasn’t been so far) by 62. The 
company feels that this is a necessary 
step in getting the 30% annual growth 
it considers minimal to keeping it in 
the business. Vitro President W. B. 
Hall hopes that U.S. Borax will dou- 
ble or triple its rare-earth sales to the 
glass industry within the year, adding 
a significant 500,000 to 1 million 
Ibs./year to over-all sales. 

Among the rare-earth products that 
Vitro Corp. sells to the glass and 
ceramics industries are cerium hydrate, 
cerium oxide, cerium-free rare-earth 
carbonate, lanthanum oxide, neody- 
mium oxide, samarium oxide, scan- 
dium oxide, and cerium oxide polishing 
compounds. Their uses in the industry 
range from coloring glass to imparting 
desired dielectric properties, infrared 
absorption, and luminescence. In ad- 
dition, some are used in polishing 
plate, mirror and precision glass. 

Lithium Corp. is restricting its par- 
ticipation in such sales agreements 
generally to the hard-to-sell glass in- 
dustry. But for Vitro, it is becoming 
something of a way of life. It has 
been selling its thorium magnesium 
alloy to magnesium producers, includ- 
ing Dow Chemical, Hills-McKanna, 
Brooks & Perkins. These firms down- 
grade it by adding more magnesium 
and then sell it to the aircraft industry. 
Vitro is now looking at distributors to 
cover the hundreds of small firms in 
the opthalmic field (Vitro services 
big customers itself). 

In the meantime, all three parties— 
U.S. Borax, Vitro, Lithium Corp.— 
are happy with the marketing arrange- 
ments, and consider it an_ ideal 
solution to a frustrating problem: 
What do you do when you have a 
good market, but not enough prod- 
ucts? And what do you do when you 
have the products, but don’t have sales 
manpower enough to reach the cus- 
tomers? 


BORDEN ¢. 
“© CHEMICAL |. 


New Hybrid Bids for Sales 


Chemical process industries for- 
maldehyde users are getting the hard 
sell nowadays from producers of that 
chemical’s newest hybrid—stabilized 
formaldehyde—which could augur a 
sharp turn away from the time-tested 
inhibited varieties. 

In the last year and a half Celan- 
ese Corp. (New York) has revamped 
its entire formaldehyde line, now sells 
only stabilized grades. And both Bor- 
den Chemical Co. (New York) and 
Heyden Newport (New York) have 
followed closely on Celanese’s trail, 
debuting their entries in late 60 and 
early °61. Both, however, are con- 
tinuing production of inhibited for- 
maldehydes. 

None of this trio—nor any of the 
other firms that have since joined the 
race for stabilized-grade formalde- 
hyde markets—will release informa- 
tion as to what the stabilization proc- 
ess involves. But all emphasize two 
important advantages that formalde- 
hyde gains from it: (1) a reduction 
in storage temperatures (20 F less for 
44% stabilized); (2) savings of up to 
0.03¢/lb. Underscoring the latter, 
Heyden Newport, in a recent adver- 
tisement, quotes a $90 cost slash for 
30,000-Ib. shipments when the buyer 
switches from the 37% formaldehyde 
solution U.S.P. (with 6-7.5% meth- 
anol) to Heyden’s stabilized 37% 
methanol-free formaldehyde. 

Possible Problems? But it may be 
just these points, according to Borden 
Chemical’s sales manager, Eric Mac- 
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key, that could lead to an over-en- 
thusiastic sales program for stabilized 
brands—and possible trouble for the 
users. Mackey notes that the change- 
over from inhibited to stabilized 
grade is essentially “a change in chem- 
ical recipe.” To the user, this can 
mean another ingredient to deal with 
in his chemical reactions—and one 
that should be checked out in ad- 
vance for possible adverse effects. 

Mackey cites one example of what 
can happen with anyone’s product: 
occasional foaming of the stabilized 
formaldehyde cropped up in the for- 
mation of urea resins. This would be 
practically nonexistent with the in- 
hibited varieties. Moreover, some for- 
maldehyde consumers, attracted by 
stabilized formaldehyde’s advantages, 
may find that it simply won’t fit into 
processes they developed around the 
inhibited grades. 

For these reasons, Mackey em- 
phasizes, any customer that contem- 
plates the switch to the stabilized 
types should make sure, possibly 
through test samples, of any changes 
that could cause unwanted side ef- 
fects to reactions. To help delineate 
the differences between inhibited and 
stabilized materials, Borden will soon 
distribute a four-page technical bul- 
letin that reviews all types of for- 
maldehyde. 

Buyers’ Education: At the same 
time, Borden’s competitors also rec- 
ognize the need to thoroughly edu- 
cate their customers. Heyden New- 
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Automatic bag placing and filling . . . shown here is the Raymond Bag 
Packer (top half of photo) and the Raymond Bag Placer (bottom) 


PROVEN «a» the Raymond Combination 


ROTOMATIC BAG PACKER—BAG PLACER 


Here’s a proven step towards automating your packing line. The Raymond 

combination Bag Placer and Bag Packer will automatically hang bags on 

packing spout and fill them at the rate of 25 bags per minute. . . proven 

in full production line operation. The development of the Raymond Bag 

Placer, which is designed to operate with all open mouth packing equipment, 

BAG CORPORATION is another step forward towards completely automatic bag placing, filling 
adictown. Ono and closing operations. For details on the Raymond Packer Placer combina- 

A Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. tion or separate units, contact your nearest Raymond Representative or write 


ATLANTA sc BALTINOREC CHICAGO s KANGAS CITVYe LOUISVILLE coNEW YOR K 
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SALES 


port sends out a brochure before 
making any attempts to sell stabili- 
zed material. Also, samples are sup- 
plied to prospective buyers for eval- 
uation. Celanese, before publicly 
disclosing its total move into stabili- 
zed-grade production, went through 
a long test period with a number of 
selected customers to work out any 
“bugs” in its product. 

Meanwhile, Borden and Heyden 
Newport are keeping plenty of in- 
hibited formaldehyde on hand. They 
expect to produce, for the time being 
at least, only enough stabilized ma- 
terial to satisfy present customer 
needs. 

But sales seem to be growing. Bor- 
den already has committed about 5% 
of its total formaldehyde production, 
now rated at 300 million Ibs./year, 
to the stabilized material, and re- 
ports that most customers are more 
than satisfied with the new brand. 

Justifying Celanese’s all-stabilized 
line, One company executive noted 
that it would be “silly to take half- 
way measures” with a_ successful 
product. Borden and Heyden New- 
port, however, are going slow. 


Dow Offers Realites 


To reach top-management readers, 
Dow Chemical Co. has decided it 
needs direct mail, but that ordinary 
direct mail won’t do. 

The company found that although 
its conventional direct-mail material 
was reaching technologists and pur- 
chasing agents among its important 
paintmaking customers, it was fre- 
quently overlooked by top manage- 
ment. Dow’s solution: it sent to 1,000 
executives gift subscriptions to the 
French magazine, Réalités, each copy 
containing a four-page Dow insert ad 
heralding paint raw materials. Also, a 
French-language version was sent out 
to about 100 French and Belgian cus- 
tomers. 

In one ad, Dow says, “The unique 
function of the chemical industry, and 
of our company, is this: we are an 
unparalleled source of experience and 
talent trained to work in opportunity 
areas where solutions can be met 
through the design and chemical re- 
arrangement of matter.” This fairly 
well sets the tone of the campaign. 

Each issue will have a four-page 
insert ad telling of Dow’s activities in 
the paint field. 
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POSITIONS VACANT 








Wanted—The services of a qualified Chemist or 

C/E age 28 to 40, healthy, willing to work and 
tela responsibility, working in Lab, Plant, Road 
and generally Assistant go the Manager. Party 
must have accredited college degree as well as 
experience in the field of Water Treatments for 
boilers and cooling systems. Write or contact, 
state salary expected, to National Chemical Sales 
Co., Inc.—414 Sixth Street, N.W., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 





Technical Director: An important iti for 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 





Sales Engineering Organization erg mg A in 
the sale of mechanical equipment to the Petro- 
chemical industries along the Texas and Louisiana 
Gulf Coast, desires one or two additional accounts. 
Reply to RA- 7569, Chemical Week. 








CONTRACT WORK WANTED 








Custom Grinding-Ultra Fine or Coarse-Specialty 
or Volume Blending and Grinding service on unit 
or contract basis. Complete COs installation for 
Nylon, Teflon and Heat Sensitive Materials. A 
Cramer Corp., 10881 S. Central Avenue, Box 682 
Oak Lawn, Illinois. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 








Clark Microanalytical Laborator 
Halogen, Fluorine, Oxygen, Alkoxyl, 
Acetyl, Terminal Methyl etc. 
organic microchemical analysis. 
Urbana Ill, Empire 7-8406, 


H. WN. S. 
Alkimide, 
by specialist in 
P.O, Sars 





outstanding man with chemical background and 
well-rounded knowledge of insecticides, fumigants 
and material used in pest control work to head 
service department of a large pest control company 
located in large eastern city, Important position 
for a man with experience, sales ability and capa- 
ble of handling service men and customers and 
possessing managerial ability. This is an unusual 
opportunity for the right man, Remuneration to 
meet expectations plus many fringe benefits. Must 
be available loenalintely. All replies strictly confi- 
dential. Submit account of academic and profes- 
sional training, past employment, earnings, photo 
= oe pertinent facts to P-7520, *hemical 
ee 





Chief Chemist, R. & D., Paints. Medium size 
Eastern manufacturer making well-established — 
of chemical-resistant coatings has challengi 

opportunity for experienced chemist in develo: 

ment and formulation of coatings based A 
chlorinated rubber, vinyls, alkyds, epoxies, acrylics, 
coal tar pitch, asphalt. Duties also include trouble- 
shooting requiring broad paint experience. Present 
chief chemist approaching retirement. Remunera- 
tion commensurate with ability. Replies will be 
kept strictly confidential, Send complete resume 
preferably accompanied by photo, and_ indicate 
salary requirements, Address. P-7524, Chemical 

Jeek. 





oem gay A Graduate, or Chem. Eng., 21-29, draft 
exempt, tor responsible position as national chem. 
storage sls. mgr. of growing Philadelphia bulk- 
storage firm, Attractive benefits. Send resume, 
salary requirements P-7531, Chemical Week. 





V-P Marketing: Well established expanding 
chemical manufacturer seeks man to be responsible 
for all marketing. Must have 10 years in sales and 
sales management plus knowledge of industry, 
sales strategies, and channels. Minimum require- 
ment college degree, preferably chemical area. Will 
have 50-100 sales force to manage. Must be profit 
conscious, good communications organizer, a driv- 
er, sophisticated, sense of humor, potential for top 
Management. Report to Fielen. gay mini- 
mum $20,000 plus bonus u after first 
year. Stock options, Profit Ee Location mid- 
west. Moderate travel. Send full personal history 
and salary requirement to P-7544, Chemical Week. 





Technical-Administrative Assistant to Director 
of Technical Development, Must be alert, flexible 
and able to function with minimum instruction. 
5—-15 years experience desirable in instrument 
and/or broad diversified fields. Chemical Engine- 
ering or Mechanical Engineering background, or 
possibly degree in physics or physical chemistry. 
Write in confidence to P-7571, Chemical Week. 








POSITION WANTED 





Chemist, B.S. Excellent accomplishment record 
in surface coatings field. Capable formulator of 
trade sales, industrials, seeks “oy opportunity, 
age 44, PW-7568, Chemical 





SPECIAL SERVICES 








shied 


Hard-To-Find Chemicals located by 
No listin Meg Chemsearch Associates, 2090 
Peralta 7. Peateod, California. 








Custom powder and liquid mixing. Drying and 
_ureres of powders also done to pperiGcations. 

ego Chemical Co., 814 Madison St., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 








BOOKS 








For nyt | of precious metals catalysts, solu- 
tions send for recovery scedule. Precious "Metals 
— Corp., 85 River Road, Nutley 10, New 
ersey 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





Multi-million dollar chemical plant at North 
Little Rock, Ark. Stainless Steel & glass-lined 
equip. Send _ for detailed circular, Perry, 1415 
N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Pfaudler 1250 gal. blue-glass lined pepe 
reactor, 72” x 72”, Agit. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St. 
Phila. 22, Pa. 





Buflovak 42” x 120” double drum dryer, ASME 
160 psi Complete. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 
‘a 


7? 





1000 gal. 316 stainless ASME 
Vacuum, Unused. Perry. 1415 N. 


22, Pa. 


icketed reactor, 
6th St., Phila. 





Disintegrator, Reitz - RDH-18. Heavy di with 
- HP motor and starter. Rosenthal, 1841 N. 2nd 
, Phila, 22, Pa, REgent 9-2816, 





Shredder/Mixers, Baker-Perkins. 
blades, screw tilt, 320 gal. cap., 
1841 N. 2nd St., Phila. 22, 


Filter Presses, Shriver, closed delivery, pyramid de- 
sign. 30,24”, = Any amount plates, aie. Ro- 
senthal, 1841 N. 2nd St., Phila. 22, Pa. RE 9-2816. 


Double sigma 
4 Rosenthal, 
‘a. RE 9-2816, 








Evaporators, Swenson, Rubber lined, karbate 
ae 250 ton/day capacity. Rosenthal, 1841 N. 2nd 
. Phila, 22, Pa. REgent 9-2816, 





Crystallizer. New, rubber lined, 9’ open top, 9 
straight side, 5’ conical bottom, M/D avail. Ro- 
senthal, 1841 N. 2nd St., Phila. 22, Pa. RE 9-2816. 





CHEMICALS FOR SALE 





Chemical Grade Iron Powder—-20 Mesh. Large 
tonnage available. Contact: Robert Craig, Micro 
Metals Corp., 99 President St., Passaic, N. J., 
PRescott 8-6689. 
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C7 a ™~ to 
ea me 
1960 
1960 
] 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957—100) 125.8 126.0 122.2 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947—100) 110.5 110.5 106.4 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 54.80 §5.55 46.23 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 2,032 2,032 1,510 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 15,869 15,838 14,298 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) Pad ya! 7,162 6,847 
PRODUCTION INDICATORS Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
(1957100, without seasonal adjustment) 
All manufacturing 110 105 106 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 121 112 117 
Durable goods manufacturing 102 100 98 
Chemicals and allied products 124 131 118 
Industrial chemicals 137 136 130 
Petroleum and coal products 116 113 115 
CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 
Million - 
dois SALES OF PAPER ‘ols SALES OF PETROLEUM, COAL PRODUCTS 
uieitinsisa ais (OT PEEP 
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Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce t 
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4. 
WAYS YOUR 


Profits Grow with Stauffer 


Spent Acid Dividends? 


Good investment for your plant can be to turn over your 
spent acid wastes to Stauffer’s Consolidated Chemical 
Industries Division for reclamation. No tax on your 
profits to build costly disposal units, and you get back 
extra dividends of pure, water-white sulfuric acid ready 
for use. 

It’s service you can bank on, too, because we operate 
tank cars, barges and trucks around the clock to keep 


spec-meeting supplies of sulfuric flowing to our customers. * 


Making spent acid work again is another way your profits 
grow with Stauffer chemicals. Contact Consolidated 
Chemical Industries Division, 6910 Fannin Street, Hous- 
ton 25, Texas, or Stauffer’s Industrial Chemicals Division, 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | Stauffer 


J 











Light-Footed? 


Maybe ... but a petite woman’s spike heel lands with a 


pressure of 1100 pounds per square inch . murder 
on floors and finishes. 

Modern floor polishes—polystyrene, polyacrylate and 
styrene acrylic co-polymer formulations—can take this 
punishing pounding. Their makers use tributoxyéthy] 
phosphate as a plasticizer. It improves levelling and 
spread—is readily emulsified and compatible with natural 
polymers and resins. TBEP also makes an excellent 
co-plasticizer with tributyl phosphate or phthalate for 
certain floor wax formulations. For data, ask Anderson 


Chemical Division, Weston, Michigan. A 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION « ANDERSON CHEMICAL DIVISION « CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES DIVISION 


<CHEMICALS> 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION « A. R. MAAS CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION ¢ METALS DIVISION « MOLDED PRODUCTS 


DIVISION « VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS DIVISION « WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION ¢ INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
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“Step on it”—Chemically | | : 


More reactive than most phosphorus com- ’ 
pounds, phosphorus oxychloride is an interme- f ' 
diate that makes many chemical reactions “get 
up and go.” For example, many major producers 
of gasoline additives specify phosphorus chlorides 


for their run... and they know that for quality ; to ae 
“It pays to see Victor”’—one of the primary pro- ie 
ducers of phosphorus compounds. Write for ; oe 
Technical Service Bulletin No. V2-60. Victor a EFYES ALICY 
Chemical Works Division, 155 North Wacker ; {XiDE ® AG 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. Yo «fd c 
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There’s more than PS 
rockets at Redstone! A i ’ 


After December 15th, Stauffer will operate 
two government-owned plants at the Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, missile center, producing 
chlorine and caustic soda. Even before our 
output is in orbit, Stauffer will have a fully 
staffed sales office in Huntsville to service 


Southern paper, textile, petroleum and other 





chemical-using industries. The Huntsville a 
plants plus other Stauffer chlorine and 

caustic soda production facilities at 

Niagara Falls and Henderson, Nevada, will Stauffer 
provide multiple supply sources. Strategic- : as 
ally located plants and service facilities are f - 

other good reasons why your profits grow 

with Stauffer chemicals. Let’s discuss your 

needs. Industrial Chemicals Division, Stauf- 

fer Chemical Company, 380 Madison Ave., ; i ‘ 

New York 17, N. Y. al i " 








Highly Reactive New 
HALOGENATED ORGANICS! 


Hexachloroacetone 


Monochliorodifiuoroacetic acid 


» 
Trifluoroacetic acid 


Now, from General Chemical: three new ketones, two new acids! 


These functional halogenated organics are still 
in the development stage, but show considerable 
commercial promise: 


1. Dichlorotetrafluoroacetone 

2. Trichlorotrifluoroacetone 

3. Monochlorodifluoroacetic acid 
4. Trifluoroacetic acid 

5. Hexachloroacetone 


We predicted many uses for these unusually reac- 
tive halogenated organics when we first offered 
them in experimental quantities. The response 
confirmed our judgment that they have far-reach- 
ing applications as complexing agents, solvents, 
catalysts for condensations, esterifications, poly- 
merizations, Friedel-Crafts reactions and the like, 
and as raw materials for fluoro-organic synthesis. 
These materials, in their specific classes, show 


unique properties, and in many reactions yield 
potentially valuable products normally not pre- 
dicted for this series. Examples of these reactions 
can be found by referring to the papers included 
in our bibliographies. 

It may be that you have in mind some halo- 
genated organic even a step beyond these. Let us 
know ... and we may be able to help you. Tech- 
nical reports, bibliographies and data sheets are 
ready now on these five interesting chemicals. Just 
write us. Limited developmental quantities are 
available. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 





